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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, HANOVER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, SEPTEMBER 2, 3, 4, 5, 

1936 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, DONALD G. PATERSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


lhe American Psychological Association, inc., held its Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Sep- 
ber 2,°3, 4, and 5, 1936. A total of 851 persons registered, 191 
these being Members, 312 being Associate Members, 2 newly 
elected Members, 51 newly elected Associates, and 295 persons not 


affliated with the Association. An analysis of the registration by 
geographical districts and states is as follows: New England 
States, 238 (Connecticut 74, Massachusetts 100, Rhode Island 18, 
N Hampshire 32, Maine 5, Vermont 9); Middle Atlantic 


States, 269 (New York 195, Pennsylvania 40, New Jersey 32, Dela- 

re 2); South Atlantic States, 68 (District of Columbia 18, Mary- 
14, Georgia 1, North Carolina 11, Florida 6, West Virginia 0, 
Virginia 14, South Carolina 4); East North Central States, 144 

Illinois 50, Indiana 4, Michigan 20, Ohio 63, Wisconsin 7); East 
South Central States, 29 (Kentucky 9, Tennessee 12, Mississippi 4, 
Louisiana 2, Alabama 2); West North Central States, 57 (Iowa 15, 
Kansas 1, Minnesota 31, Missouri 5, South Dakota 0, Nebraska 5, 
North Dakota 0); West South Central States, 9 (Arkansas 2, New 
Mexico 3, Texas 2, Oklahoma 2) ; Mountain States, 3 (Colorado 1, 
Wyoming 0, Arizona 0, Montana 0, Utah 2); Pacific States, 21 
(California 17, Nevada 0, Oregon 2, Washington 2, Idaho 0); 
Foreign, 13 (Canada 7, Hawaii 2, Vienna 1, France 1, Switzer- 
land 1, Porto Rico 1). 
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The program consisted of twenty-three sessions in which 143 of 
the 147 scheduled papers were presented by Members and Associates. 
On Wednesday evening 12 research and instructional films were 
shown. 

The Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psychology was 
held at 4:00 p.m. on Thursday at which time Dr. Gertrude Hildreth 
was elected Chairman of the Section for 1936-1937, and Dr. Edgar 
A. Doll was elected a member of the Executive Committee for the 
three year term 1936-1939. Three round tables of special interest 
to clinical psychologists were sched-iled, one of which involved the 
panel discussion technique. Dr. Francis N. Maxfield was chairman 
of the panel discussion on “ Substitute for the I.Q.”; Dr. Florence 
Mateer was chairman of the round table on “ Behavior and Endo- 
crine Dysfunction”; and Dr. Clara Harrison Town was chairman 
of the round table on “ Clinical Psychology and Social Work.” 

The Business Meeting of the Psychometric Society was held at 
4:00 p.m. on Thursday at which time Dr. E. L. Thorndike was 


elected President for 1936-1937, Dr. Jack W. Dunlap was elected 
Secretary for 1936-1937, and Dr. Albert K. Kurtz was elected 
Treasurer for 1936-1937. 

On Wednesday afternoon a round table on “ Psychological 
‘heory”’ was held with Dr. Robert S. Woodworth as chairman. 
Dr. Elmer K. Culler presented a forty minute paper on “ Recent 
Advances in the Conception of the Conditioned Response.” A panel 
discussion technique was utilized with discussion participants after 
which discussion was invited from the floor. 

A round table on “ The Subject Matter of Social Psychology ” 
was held on Wednesday afternoon with Dr. Floyd H. Allport as 
chairman. 

A panel discussion on “ Qualifications of Industrial Psycholo- 
gists’’ was held on Wednesday afternoon with Dr. Richard S. 
Uhrbrock as chairman. 

A round table to discuss “In What Ways Can the Course in 
Educational Psychology be Made More Functional?” was held on 
Friday afternoon with Dr. D. A. Worcester as chairman. 

A panel discussion on “ Methodology in Learning ” was held on 
Friday afternoon with Dr. Walter S. Hunter as chairman. 

On Friday evening a general session of the entire Association 
was held in Webster Hall at which time Dr. Clark L. Hull delivered 
the Presidential Address, “Mind, Mechanism, and Adaptive 
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Behavior.” At the conclusion of this general session Dartmouth 
College entertained members and guests in College Hall. 

A small apparatus exhibit and book exhibit was held throughout 
the meeting in College Hall. 

A meeting of the Council of Directors was called at 1:45 o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, September 1, and was adjourned at 12:43 a.m. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING 


Due notice having been given the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., a quorum being 
resent, was held on September 3, 1936, in Room 105 Dartmouth, 
lartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, at 8:15 P.m., with 


) 


I 
I 
President Hull in the chair. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted that the 
minutes of the Forty-third Annual Meeting at the University of 
Michigan be approved as printed in the November, 1935, issue of 
the PsycHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

On recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted to 
elect the six persons named below as Members 


Egon Brunswik 4. Norma Valentine Scheidemann 
2. Wolfgang Kohler 5. David Segel 
3. Gregory H. S. Razran 6. Philip Ewart Vernon 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
? 


to transfer the thirty-seven Associates named below to the status 
of Member: 


1. Donald K. Adams 20. William Evans McClure 
2. Nancy Bayley 21. Fred McKinney 

3. Robert Gibbon Bernreuter 22. Arthur W. Melton 

+. Paul L. Boynton 23. Herbert Moore 

5. Steuart Henderson Britt 24. Miles Murphy 

6. Clarence W. Brown 25. Thomas Richards 

7. Wm. Harold Cowley 26. Richard S. Schultz 

8. Warren W. Coxe 27. Nathan W. Shock 

) Edward E. Cureton 28. Burrhus Frederic Skinner 
10. Alvin C. Eurich 29. Madorah E. Smith 
11. Karl C. Garrison 30. St. Clair A. Switzer 
12. Calvin S. Hall 31. James Henry Taylor 
13. Charles H. Honzik 32. C. W. Telford 
14. Clarence V. Hudgins 33. John N. Washburne 
15. William A. Hunt 34. George Richard Wendt 
16. Richard Wellington Husband 35. M. M. White 
17. Arthur Freeman Jenness 36. M. O. Wilson 
18. Isadore Krechevsky 37. John B. Wolfe 


19. Donald B. Lindsley 
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36. 


38. 


41. 


43. 
44 


Ruth Helene Abells 
Daniel Leslie Adler 
Heinz Ansbacher 
Sette Arsenian 
John Bayne Astham 
Donald Everett Baier 
Lynn E. Baker 
Joseph Ephraim Barmack 
Frank Ambrose Beach II 
Frederick Kenneth Berrien 
Harry Voorhies Bice 
Aubrey Woodruff Bickley 
Benjamin Samuel Bloom 
John Marius Bly 
Joseph M. Bobbitt 

I 


Joseph Samuel Anselme Bois 


Mary Marjorie Bolles 
Pearl Brand 

Hyman Brandt 

Lily Brunschwig 

RB. Richard Bugelski 
Claude E. Buxton 
John Spencer Carlson 
James O. Castiello 
Eleanor Alice Chapman 
Isidor Chein 


Irvin L. Child 
Charles Samuel Clucas 
larold Coe Coffman 


Stuart Wellford Cook 

lohn H Cooper 

Philip Garner Corby 

Jean Leslie Cornett 

Clarke Winslow Crannell 

Samuel Billings Cummings, 
Jr 

Donald Harold Dabelstein 

Ralph P. Darling 

Cora Elisabeth DeBoer 

Edmund Burke Delabarre, 
Ir. 

Tamara Dembo 

Laurent Deshaies 

Nathan Dessotnekoff 

Mervin A. Durea 

Oran Wendle Eagleson 
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On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to elect as Associates the 199 persons 
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whose names appear below: 


Lowell Milton Ebel 
Philip Eisenberg 
Douglas G. Ellson 
Earle Edward Emme 
Stanley Goddard Estes 
Dorothea Wood Fogle Ewers 
Ray Faulkner 
Paul Fendrick 
John Lincoln Finan 
Paul Morris Fitts, Jr. 
Marian Josephine Fitz- 
Simons 
Frank Milford Fletcher, Jr. 
Norman Oliver Frederiksen 
\lbert Daniel Freiberg 
Sylvia Frumkin 
\nnette L. Gillette 
Samuel Goldberg 
<urt Goldstein 
uuis Granich 
ilbur Smith Gregory 
Walter F. Grether 
Margaret M. Halleran 
Nelson Gilbert Hanawalt 
ertrude Aby Hanchett 
Lucien Mason Hanks, Jr 
toyal Stillman Hayward 
donald Olding Hebb 
Harry Walker Hepner 
Virgil E. Herrick 
Max Hertzman 
Beverley Eli Holaday 
Marian Bellamy Hubbell 
Margaret Ives 
Joseph Florian Jastak 
Martin David Jenkins 
Hiram Kellogg Johnson 
Mildred M. Judge 
Polyxenie Kambouropoulow 
Robert Crane Kammerer 
Margaret E. Keller 
Noble Henry Kelley 
Bruno Klopfer 
Harry Frank Koob 
Theophile Stanley Krawiec 
\braham Kroll 
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91. 


QO? 


93 


94. 


95. 


Joseph Francis Kubis 

Leonora Carrington Lane 

Mary Lasater 

Gerald William Lawlor 

Paul Felix Lazarsfeld 

George Frederick John 
Lehner 

Andrew Leitch 

Richard Henry Leukart 

Sidney Lewine 

Annette Lucille Lewis 

Maurice Lichtenstein 

Hazel Lincoln 

Janet Lines 

Frederick George Livingood 

Louis Long 

Mathias B. Lynaugh 

Keith MacKane 

Winifred Katherine Magd- 
sick 

Donald Roger Mallett 

Samuel Marowitz 

John Rogers Martin 

Katharine E. McBride 

John William McGarvey 

Kathryn McHale 

Frances Davis McTeer 

Margaret Mercer 

Marjorie H. Miles 

Joseph Ernest Moore 

Genevieve Hellene Morris 

Nelson Whitman Morton 

Charles J. Mosier 

Aaron B. Nadel 

Joseph Garton Needham 

Stanley Donald Noble 

Herbert F. Osborne 

Charles Robert Pace 

Eleanor M. Palmer 

Joseph H. Pataky 

Leigh Peck 

Luigi Petrullo 

Caryl Cody Pfanstichl 

Wendell Sharman Phillips 

Ruth Wadsworth Poindex- 
ter 

Gladys E. Poole 

Margaret Sidney Quayle 

Frederick Leonard Reinwald 
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Ryah B. Reisley 

Alice M. Reph 

Melvin Gillison Rigg 

John Riley Roberts 

Carl R. Rogers 

Victor Rosenfield 

John Watson Murray Roth- 
ney 

Lawrence Rubenstein 

Olga Rubinow 

David Garriott Ryans 

Beulah Helen Sampson 

Barkev S. Sanders 

Benjamin Richard Schaefer 

Martin W. Schaul 

lohn B. Schoolland 

William Aldrete Benton 
Schrader 

Clifford Ellsworth Scott 

Margaret Aline Seder 

Seiler 

»eitz 


Geraldine F. 
Clifford P 
Agnes Arminda Sharp 


bert Wilson Shaw 
Herbert Shuey 
Jeannette Skladman 


Douglas E. Smith 
J. Mapheus Smith 
Bernard Sobel 
Frances Selkin Sobel 
George Scott Speer 
Morris Speevack 
Howard Davis Spoerl 
Max Davis Steer 


Edward I. Strongin 


J. Ridley Stroop 

Der Bernard Stuit 
Franklin V. Taylor 
Robert Sydney Thompson 


William A. Thomson 

Andrew Triche 

Evelyn Troup 

Henry Teller Tyler 

Ethel Virginia Van Dyne 

Neil Jacob ‘rederik Van 
Steenberg 

Mary C. Van Tuy! 

Ruth Selma Vendig 

Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr 
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182. Sebon Rains Wallace, Jr. 192. S. Jean Wolf 
183. Gene A. Wallar 193. Paui Dean Woodring 
184. John Warkentin 194. Herbert Fletcher Wright 
185. Ruth M. Warnke 195. Ruth F. Wyatt 
186. Edward Clark Webster 196. Hugh Chalmers Wyland 
187. Henry J. Wegrocki 197. George Kassimer Yacorzyn- 
188. Henry Huges Welch ski 
189. Regina Westcott Wieman 198. J. Willard Yoder 

‘larence Farman Willey 199. George Kingsley Zipf 


101 
i i 


190. ¢ 
Herman A. Witkin 


The Secretary announced the deaths of the following Members: 
John P. Hylan, August 30, 1935; Melvin Albert Martin, March 27, 
1936; Joseph Peterson, September 20, 1935; and Henry E. Starr, 
November 2, 1935; and the following five Associates: Herman M. 


Adler, December 6, 1935; Lotta M. Karpeles, September 15, 1935; 


Siegfried E. Katz, December 14, 1935; Frank Charles T: 
June 1, 1936; and Evelyn M. Warnke, January 21, 1936. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of the following seve 
Members: Edward Scribner Ames, Lewis O. Anderson, Will Grant 
Chambers, A. S. Edwards, Arthur S. Otis, W. M. Wheeler and 
Mildred E. Sheetz Wolfenden 

[he Secretary announced the resignation of the following thirt 


four Associate Members: Mary E. Adams, Cecelia G. Aldrich, Sarah 


Wood Buchanan, Lola Marion Crandall, Lawrence E. Eberly, 


Arthur Glaze, Clyde W. Gleason, Ingvald B. Hauge, Ernest H 
Henrikson, R. Yorke Herren, Rex Livingstone Hoke, Inez Invaline 
Ireland, Kenneth H. Lanouette, George Albert Lewis, Dor 

Sydney Loeb, Frederick Hillis Lumley, Lydia E. MacKnight, Ellen 


Alice McAnulty, Edna Howell McKnight, Mary Lucille Mercer, 
Marv Broughton Small Millard, George Rex Mursell, Willard E 
Parker, Joseph Pessin, Lloyd E. Rackley, Roy L. Roberts, Ruth 
Mazer Simon, Magda Skalet Skeel, Wiley F. Smith, Alto L. Snell, 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer, Leonard B. Wheat, Harold M. Williams, 
Minchi Young. 

The Secretary announced the transfer of the following Member 
to Associateship: Wallace Craig 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint a Committee to Consider the Desirability of 
Formulating By-Laws for Establishing an Honorary Membership 
Classification to consist of John E. Anderson, Chairman, E. S. 
Robinson, and Leonard Carmichael as members. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors had 
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approved reports of financial status of the Psychological Abstracts, 
the Psychological Review Co., and the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology for 1935 as printed in the March issue of the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Securing Financial Support for the Continuation of Psychological 
Abstracts, ordered the report printed in the Proceedings, and to 
continue the Committee for 1936-1937. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint a Committee to Study the Problem of Costs 
of Continuing the Pychological Abstracts for the Next Ten Years 
consisting of R. S. Woodworth as Chairman, the retiring Treasurer, 
the Treasurer, the Editor of Psychological Abstracts, the Business 
Editor of the Review Publications, and A. T. Poffenberger, and 
instructed the Committee to submit a comprehensive report with 
recommendations to the 1937 Annual Business Meeting. The 
Council suggested the presentation of annual budgets on the present 
scale of operations and on reduced scales of operation. 

The report of the Committee on the Election of Officers was then 
presented as follows: 

President for 1936-1937: Edward Chace Tolman, University of 

California . 

Directors for 1937-1939: Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and John A. McGeoch, Wesleyan University. 

Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council: Henry E. 
Garrett, Columbia University; Arnold Gesell, Yale Univer- 
sity; and Calvin P. Stone, Stanford University. 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Mark 
A. May, Yale University 

On the unanimous recommendation of the Council of Directors 
it was voted to elect Willard L. Valentine of Ohio State University 
as Treasurer for the term 1936-1939 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Program Com- 
mittee, to order the report printed in the Proceedings, and to 
authorize the Secretary to take a mail ballot of the entire member- 
ship to obtain an expression of opinion regarding program making 
policies. See Reports. 


The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors has 
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1 
' 


appointed Florence L. Goodenough of tl 
Herbert Woodrow of the University of Illinois, and the Secretary 


ie University of Minnesota, 


as the Program Committee for 1937 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors unani- 
mously approved the actions of the President in making the following 
appointments : 

(a) Dr. Madison Bentley of Cornell University to act as a 


representative of the American Psychological Association at the 
inauguration of William Sumner Appleton Pott as President of 
Elmira College on October 26, 1935 

(b) Dr. Floyd H. Allport of Syracuse University to act as a 
representative of the American Psychological Association at the 
inauguration of Alan Valentine as President of the University of 
Rochester on November 15, 1935; 

(c) Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer of the University of Pennsylvania 
to act as a representative of the American Psychological Association 
at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Bryn Mawr College which was held on November 1 and 2, 1935 

d) Dr. Samuel W. Fernberger of the University of Pennsy] 
vania to act as a representative of the American Psychological Ass 
ciation at the inauguration of John Ahlu Schaeffer as President 
Frankl ind Marshall College on De 6, 1935 

e) Dr. Herbert R. Laslett of Oregon State Agricultural Colleg 
to act as a representative of the American Psychological Associat 
a ugurati ff ilenti Bovet President of the U 
versity of Oregon on February 6, 1936 


f) Dr. Rov M. Dorcus of Johns Hopkins University to act as a 


representative of the American Psychological Association at the 
inauguration of Fred Garrigus Holloway as President of Western 
Maryland College on April 25, 1936: and 

g) Dr. Forrest L. Dimmick of Hobart College to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the celebra- 


tion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of Alfred 
University which was held on June 6 to 12, 1936 
On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 


ciation voted unanimously to accept thi 


invitation from the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to hold the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting at Minneapolis 
on September 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1937, and appointed Richard M. Elliott 
as a member of the Executive Committee for 1936-1937. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
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wn 


ciation voted to authorize the Council of Directors to schedule meet- 
ings for two or more years in advance. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Precautions in Animal Experimentation and ordered the report 
printed in the Proceedings See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation elected Donald K. Adams of Duke University as a member 

the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation for the 
term 1936-1939. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
iation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee ot 


Psychology of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


ordered the report printed in the Proceedings S eports 
()n the re nmendatio1 F 4} ; ~7] I hirector +1 \ 
(On the recommendation of the Council of Wirectors f ASSO 
voted to continue during 1936-1939 the Committe: Psy- 
logy of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


with W. V. Bingham as Chairman, Goodwin B. Watson. Had 


~ 
1 
I 


Cantril, and Gordon W. Allport as members 


] . } ] . . 
On the recommendation of the Council Directors \s 
: : 
\ ccept the invitatio or tl first National Co re ce 
lucational Broadcasting to participate in the Confe e and 
' D> ] 
rized the Chairman of the Committe Ps ology of the 
A dvi | | 
, \dviso { WNC oO ' ' i t1 atte | the 
T 7 > a ‘ 
ence < cf ( 10 1] 2 956 S € mci elegate 
g 
‘ \ rié ca Psy cv i ~ { i) 
R 
the recommendat t the Cou f D tors the Asso- 
— ‘ “at at | . Pat 
m voted to accept with thanks the report of the representatives 
e Social Science Research Council and ordered tl! report 
‘ . : » -+ 
ted in the Proceedings. See Reports 
| 4 } > ] 
On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
" ‘ - . ‘ ‘ y 
lation voted to make the following changes in the By-Laws in order 
t . r the Ry ._| awe imto harmon, with ft] ch noed nro lure for 
: J ay a te’ i ‘y , uae = ‘~ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
ecting representatives of constituent societies to the Social Science 
Research Council Article \ I, Section Z ] hereby amend 1 by 
eliminating the following words, “and for representatives of the 


Association on the Social Science Research Council” from the third 
and fourth lines of Section 2; eliminating “and the Social Science 
Research Council” from the tenth line of Section 2: and adding 
Section 3 to Article VI to read as follows: “ The names of Mem- 


bers submitted by the Executive Committee of the Social Science 
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Research Council shall be printed upon the election ballots and 
election shall be by means of a preferential voting system. The 
name of the Member thus nominated by vote of the Association shall 
be presented to the Social Science Research Council as the Asso- 
ciation’s nomination for its representative.” 

The Secretary announced that an informal report had been 
received from the Association’s representatives on the Council of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science indicating that 
our representatives had attended the Council meeting and had duly 
performed their duties in connection therewith. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint Walter R. Miles of Yale University and 
Christian A. Ruckmick of the University of lowa as representatives 


he 


of the American Psychological Association on the Council of t 
American Association for the Advancement of Science for 1937. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the delegates to the 
Inter-Society Color Council, ordered the report printed in the Pro 
ceedings, and ordered continuance of affiliation with the Inter-Society 
Color Council for 1936-1937. See Reports 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to reappoint our voting delegates and additional dele- 
gates to the Inter-Society Color Council for the term 1936-1937. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recording Devices in Instruction of 
Psychology, to order the report printed in the Proceedings, and to 
continue the Committee with its membership unchanged except that 
Edgar A. Doll is to assume the Chairmanship. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
the Experimental Study of Suggestion, to order the report printed 
in the Proceedings, and to discontinue the Committee. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report from Herbert Woodrow 
regarding the activities of the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council and ordered the report 
printed in the Proceedings. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
the Social Utilization of Unemployed Psychologists, to order the 
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report printed in the Proceedings, and to discontinue the Committee 
See Reports. 

President Hull announced that a proposal had been received from 
the Psychologists’ League requesting that the Association endorse a 
W.P.A. project drawn up by the Psychologists’ League to provide 
for a National Consultation Bureau which would utilize the services 
of a large number of unemployed psychologists, etc. The Secretary 
presented the gist of the proposal and a representative from the 
Psychologists’ League was given the floor to explain the proposal in 
detail. After considerable discussion the following action was taken : 
“On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Association 
voted to authorize the Council of Directors to appoint two Senior 
Members of the Association to represent the American Psychological 
Association in collaborating with the Psychologists’ League and the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists, to consider the feasibility 
of working out ways and means of increasing the opportunities for 
psychological service in education, government, social service and 
business and industry.” The vote of the Association also included 
the following instruction: “In the event that proposed actions of 
the joint-committee should involve any commitments of the American 
Psychological Association, the American Psychological Association 
representatives shall confer with the President and Secretary who are 
instructed to approve the commitments or, at their discretion, to 
secure a vote of the Council of Directors, or of the Members of the 
Association.” 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Psychology and the Public Service, to order the report printed in the 
Proceedings, and to continue the Committee. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee to 
Consider the Reorganization of the Association in Relation to 
Regional Branches and Regional Meetings, to order the report 
printed in the Proceedings, and to discontinue the Committee. See 
Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to adopt the Secretary’s report on Affiliation of 
National, Regional, and Local Organizations including the proposed 
changes in the By-Laws with the proviso that the status of existing 
national, regional, and local branches and affiliates be continued 
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unchanged, and to order the report printed in the Proceedings. See 
Reports. 

A motion by Herbert W. Rogers that Section 2-a in regard to 
the responsibility of the Association for the administration and the 
financial affairs of any affiliate be deleted was lost for want of a 
second. 

[The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors has 
received petitions for affiliation from the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists and from the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues and that these petitions will be acted upon at the Forty- 
fifth Annual Business Meeting of the Association. Dr. Gertrude 
Hildreth, President of the Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
and Dr. I. Krechevsky, Secretary-Treasurer of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues were given the floor to describe 
the purposes of their respective organizations and to answer questions 
from the Members present. See Reports for copies of the petitions. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee to 
Study Problems Connected with the Teaching of Psychology in High 


Schools and Junior Colleges, to order the report printed in the 


Proceedings, to continue the Committee during 1936-1937, and 
authorized the Treasurer to budget a sum not to exceed $150.00 for 
the expenses of conducting its proposed canvass. See Reports 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 


f the Committee on the Relation 


ciation voted to adopt the report « 


of the Association to its Publications including the proposed changes 


in the By-Laws, ordered the report printed in the Proceedings, 
thanked the Committee for its services, and voted to discontinue the 
Committee See Reports. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to adopt the report of the Committee to Study the Costs 
of Conducting the Affairs of the American Psychological Association 
as now Operated and to Make Estimates of Probable Costs of other 
Modes of Organization, to order the report printed in the Proceed- 
ings, and to continue the Committee without change in its personnel 
See Reports. 

The following resolution was presented for the consideration of 


the Association: 
“ WHEREAS the members of the Council of Directors of the 


American Psychological Association have investigated the feasi- 
bility of the 12-month equal-quarter plan known as the World 
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Calendar and believe that it is a practical solution; be it therefore 

“ REsoLveD that the American Psychological Association 
hereby approves the 12-month equal-quarter plan for the simpli- 
fication of the calendar and hereby instructs its Secretary to com- 
municate this action to the World Calendar Association, Inc.” 


After brief discussion the Association voted to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept the invitation from the National Occupational 
Conference to have the American Psychological Association appoint 
a representative to serve on the membership of the National Occu- 
pational Conference and voted to appoint Dr. Percival M. Symonds 
of Columbia University as our representative for the three year term 
1936-1939. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept the invitation for representation on the 
Sectional Committee on Standards for Graphic Presentation of the 
\merican Standards Association and voted to appoint William A 
McCall of Columbia University as representative. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 

tion voted to accept the invitation of the New York Management 
Council to participate in the New York Management Council pro- 

ing no financial obligations are to be assumed by the American 
’sychological Association, and voted to appoint A. T. Poffenberger 
as representative on the New York Management Council Board of 
Directors. 

The following recommendation from the Board of Editors was 
presented to the Association: “ That the Editors recommend to the 
Council of Directors of the American Psychological Association, 

with the volume beginning in the summer of 1937, 


the older 

of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. namel 

lournal of Abnormal Psychology, be restored and that the field 
vered by this journal shall conform to its changed title.” 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ 
ation voted to lay on the table the recommendation of the Board of 
Editors concerning a change in title and scope of the Journal of 
rmal and Social Psychology. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
lation voted to approve the Treasurer’s report for 1935-1936 as 
published in the March issue of the PsycnHotocicaL BULLETIN and 


the Treasurer’s Budget for 1936-1937. See Reports 
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On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to approve the action of the New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association at its annual business meeting 
on April 8, 1936, in changing the name “ New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association” to “ Eastern Branch of the 
American Psychological Association.” 

The following motion by Dr. Harold E. Burtt having been duly 
seconded was passed unanimously: That a Committee consisting of 
Richard S. Uhrbrock, Chairman, Rensis Likert, and Lorin A 
Thompson, Jr., as members be appointed to study the qualifications 
of industrial psychologists and to formulate specifications for train- 
ing and interneship for the guidance of persons contemplating a career 
in this field. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted officially to 
express the thanks of the Association to the members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Dartmouth College, to President Ernest M 
Hopkins, and to other officers and members of Dartmouth College 
for the excellent arrangements provided for the Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association 

The meeting adjourned at 11:34 p.m 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SECURING FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 


3) 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
August 18, 1936 


On behalf of the Committee on the Continuation of the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts | wish at this time to make a report of progress. 

Your Committee, after holding two meetings, one in Worcester 
and one in New York, and after careful study of the matter, drew 
up a statement of the financial needs and prospective resources of 
Psychological Abstracts, and has thus far submitted this statement 
to one Foundation, but without positive results. We wish, however, 
to continue our efforts, and we believe it is safe to recommend to the 
Association that it proceed on the assumption that the Abstracts can 
be continued. 

We accordingly request that the Committee be continued. 

R. S. WoopwortnH, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1936 


August 10, 1936 


To the Council of Directors and the Members of the American 
Psychologu al Association: 

GENTLEMEN: There were 188 abstracts (including three alter- 
nate abstracts) submitted for the 1936 program. The following dis- 
position was made of these papers: 149 were accepted of which two 
were withdrawn after acceptance. One paper was rejected because 
the author is not a member of the Association. Four abstracts were 
returned because each of the authors had submitted an abstract on 
another topic Seven abstracts were rejected because they were 
received too late. A total of 24 abstracts was rejected for other 


reasons. Three alternate abstracts were returned 


[The Committee scheduled the 147 papers in 23 sectional meet 

I 
ings. In addition, 12 research and instructional films were scheduled 
at a special evening sessiot In view of the large number of worthy 


abstracts submitted and accepted the Program Committee had diffi 
; 


ulty in keeping the number of papers per section within reasonable 


its and at the same time keeping the number of simultaneous sec 

tions at a minimum in the seven half days available. It was necessary 
to schedule four simultaneous sections on two of the half days 

[he total membership in the Association as well as the number 

tracts submitted each year will undoubtedly continue to grow 

It is obvious, therefore, that crowded schedules at future annual 

meetings will be hard to avoid. Because of this trend, it seems desir- 

le that some expression of views by t! \ssociation on program 

x be secured. The Committee does not have any definite 

recommendations. It does feel, however, that the number of papers 


ne section should be kept at not more than six if possible 


basis for discussion various possible changes that might 


alleviate the situation are listed below: 


1. Four simultaneous sections might be scheduled on each half 
da These could be staggered to some degree 
2. Sections could be scheduled for Saturday afternoon. This was 
pular when tried in 1932 
3. More days might be added to the meeting. The papers could 


be grouped so that the person interested in a certain field such 


as 


animal, applied, or abnormal, would find all pape n this subject 
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scheduled within a two day period. Hence it would not be necessary 
to remain throughout the meeting. 

4. There might be an arbitrary selection of papers to keep the 
total number accepted within a specified limit. 

The Committee suggests that in the future the call for papers 
should require an author to submit either a 10 or a 15 minute report, 
not both. It is felt that the author is better fitted than the Com- 
mittee to- decide on the best length of his report. 

The Committee wishes to thank the membership for submitting 
abstracts with due regard to the rules and regulations. This greatly 
facilitated the making of the program. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DoNnALD G. PATERSON 
Joy Paut GUILFoRD 
Mires A. TINKER, Chairma 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


July 23, 1936 


To th Coun f Directors f { American Psycholoa 


GENTLEMEN: As in previous years, Dr. William C. Woodward, 
Director of Legal Medicine and Legislation of the American Medical 
Association, has notified your Committee of bills introduced in legis 
lative assemblies designed to prevent or restrict use of animals in 
scientific experiments. During the current year only one such 
measure has come to the attention of your Committee: New York 
Assembly Bill A-83. Letters were sent to department heads and 
animal psychologists in New York urging them to petition their 
proper representatives against enactment of this bill into law. 

Althoug 
years in activities which endanger legitimate animal experimentation, 


7 


h there has been a marked decrease during the past two 


your Committee believes that uninterrupted vigilance and prompt 
action as indicated are essential as safeguards for the continuance of 
unhampered research of this type 

ErmMeR K. CULLER 

NorMAN L. Munn 

Henry W. Nissen, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PsyCHOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL 
Apvisory CouNcIL ON Rapio In EDUCATION 
July 17, 1936. 
To the American Psychological Association: 

During the current year your Committee on the Broadcasting of 
Psychology has answered a number of inquiries, and authorized the 
re-broadcasting, from local educational stations, of the addresses on 
“ Psychology Today” given in 1932 over a nation-wide chain. This 
re-broadcasting is now in progress from an educational station in 
Western Canada. 

It is suggested that the Committee be continued under a new 
Chairman and with some change of membership. 


W. V. BrncHuam, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCI 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
August 12, 1936 


Among the decisions and activities of the S.S.R.C. during 1935 
1936, two need to be drawn to the attention of our Association. 
1) The best method of choosing representatives from the seven 
constituent societies to membership in the Social Science Research 
Council has been discussed for several years, and various plans have 
een tried out by the Council. The methods of the seven societies 


have differed in some details, and it is obvious that the members 
from some of the Societies have genuinely represented their con- 
stituent bodies, while the members from other societies do not appear 


to do so. Election is often on the basis of general familiarity with 
the names of research scholars, not all in terms of their individual 


interest in the work of the Council or desire to give time and energy 
to studying its problems. The election to the Council is thus looked 
upon perhaps as an honor, but not as a sentence to hard labor (which 
in fact it should be). While not altogether deploring the honorific 
function which is served in this way, the Council has had to admit 
much gross inefficiency, such as hasty or uninformed action on impor- 
tant technical research projects, including the ratification of large 
sums for such projects. The Executive Director has constantly 
sought to get more active participation in Council work, full attend- 
ance at all meetings, and, above all, active discussion. After mature 
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consideration, the Council voted in September, 1935, to ratify a plan 
by which the membership of each constituent society would choose 
three members from a panel submitted to them by the S.S.R.C., this 
panel consisting of individuals actively interested in social science 
research and considered to be large potential assets in the actual 
functioning of the Council. This new plan was submitted to the 
seven societies and no dissent was expressed in any quarter. The 
plan is therefore in effect. The membership of the American Psycho- 
logical Association is respectfully, but very urgently, asked to con- 


sider very closely the importance of choosing from each year’s panel 


individuals whom they consider likely to cooperate ciosely and 
energetically in advancing research on the most pressing and signifi- 
cant problems in the social sciences 

(2) In view of the obvious impossibility of stimulating research 


on every promising problem, the Council has for some years experi- 
mented with intensive work on special “areas of concentration.” 
Sometimes these areas lie within a given academic discipline; some- 


times they are inter-disciplinary, requiring collaboration from two or 


more groups. Such an area continuously under consideration since 
1930 is “ Personality and Culture.” Partly because the terms were 
left undefined and the field of research not clearly delimited, it took 
a long time to get under way. A proposal in 1934 by a special com- 
mittee outlined a series of large-scale research projects, which in the 
opinion of the Committee on Problems and Policy could not be 
financed. An entirely different plan of procedure was therefore set 
up involving: (a) a systematic survey of research work already done 
on specific aspects of the problem of the relation of personality 

culture; (b) the drawing up of a number of specific further project 
which would “ fill in gaps and advance the frontier,” thus contribut- 
ing to the “organic growth of knowledge.” Instead of a large 
heterogeneous committee, it was felt desirable to make use of several 
small sub-committees, each homogeneous in general aim, collaborat- 
ing as closely as each topic of inquiry permitted \ sub-committee 


1 


of Anthropologists decided tc choose “ acculturation” as a field for 
intensive work within the general area of Personality and Culture, 
and a sub-committee of Sociologists decided to work on “ delin- 
quency.” Both have been at work and have reported progress; both 
are using research methods and concepts which reflect genuine inter- 
disciplinary approaches and overlap largely upon social psychology. 
The sub-committee of Psychologists, Gordon W. Allport, Gardner 
Murphy, and Mark A. May, Chairman, has worked for nearly two 
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years on the problem of “ competitive and cooperative habits,” under- 
taking to study how and for what goals individuals compete and 
codperate, what external forms and underlying motives can be 
defined and what degree of plasticity “ human nature” shows under 
various conditions and as a reflection of individual differences of 
many sorts. A group of research assistants worked with this sub- 
committee, surveying the literature and offering systematic inter- 
pretations in each of the following seven fields : 


1. Competitive and codperative habits in primitive cultures. 
2. Competitive and cooperative habits in childhood in our own 
culture. 
3. Experimental and quantitative studies of these habits in adults. 
4. Life-history documents in relation to competitive and coop- 
erative habits. 
5. Sociological studies of institutions which foster competition 
and cooperation. 
6. In the economic sphere, the analysis of “ cooperatives,’ espe- 
cially the reasons for their successes and failures 
7. Competition and cooperation in Soviet Russia. 
Utilizing this material, a long report has been drawn up by the 
sychological sub-committee, emphasizing what we know and what 
not know about competitive and cooperative habits and their 
motivation, and proposing a long list of research projects capable 


er-disciplinary attack. This report, still in rough draft, is being 
nto final form by the chairman, Mr. May. Though this sub- 
littee appears to have completed its assigned task, the fact that 
May is also the Chairman of the Personality and Culture Com- 
tee as a whole will insure continuance of psychological collabo- 
for some time. The practical test is of course the question 


this method of mapping a field and planning an integrated 


ttack can actually stimulate crucial research, and this is for the 
future to show. The psychologists who served on this sub-com- 
mittee found that the huge expenditure of time was rewarded by a 
very great increase of insight into the problems of other social scien- 
ts, and the means of collaborating with them, and hope that their 

published report will help to convey the reasons for their belief in the 
importance of inter-disciplinary research 

ALBERT T. POFFENBERGER 

Gorpon W. ALLport 
GARDNER Murpry 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INTER-SocreEty CoLor CouNCIL 
FoR 1935-1936 






July 6, 1936. 










1. Activities of the Inter-Society Color Council 





Under its new articles of organization and by-laws, the I.S.C.C. 
has continued its activities with increasing vigor. A considerable 
number of commercial organizations who are not eligible to active 
membership have taken advantage of the opportunity to affiliate 
through individual associate memberships. This already is increas- 

























ing the scope of the Council’s activities by bringing to it new prob- 
lems and wider recognition of its activities and influence. 

The problem in regard to the accurate designation of colors 
which was presented by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia has been handled 
to the satisfaction of that group, and the recommendations of the 
Council have been accepted and acted upon. 

Appeals for assistance with color problems have been so 
numerous that the Council has appointed Dr. Judd of the National 
Bureau of Standards to take charge of allocating problems for solu- 
tion. One major activity now in progress is a compilation of color 
terms, color problems and color tests. It is obvious that every color 
problem must lead into physics, physiology, psychology, and practice ; 
yet these fields have only the slightest common ground of termi- 
nology. Dr. Judd’s committee is endeavoring to bring the various 
accredited usages together with the view of making the several fields 
intelligible to one another and perhaps unifying the terminology of 
color. Another project which is in the hands of a special committee 
is the compilation of a “ Who’s Who in Color.” The value of such 
a directory can readily be understood. 

We should like to call to the attention of the Association that 
the Council does not generate its own problems. Rather it attempts 
to assist its members who have problems in color and we wish to 
urge, therefore, that if any members of the American Psychological 
Association have such problems they should communicate them to 
one of the official delegates. 

At its regular meeting in February, the I.S.C.C. sponsored a 
group of lectures on color, to which all members of Member Bodies 





were invited. The lectures were well received and similar ones are 


projected for the future. In order to increase the number of people 
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directly involved in the activities of the Council, regional meetings 
of persons interested in color are now being sponsored. 

The News Letter has been continued and improved in context 
and format. 


> 
} 


2. Activities of the American Psychological Association Delegates 
Your delegates have taken an appropriate part in the activities 
of the I.S.C.C. The chairman is serving as a director on the execu- 
tive committee; five delegates are acting as a sub-committee in the 
compilation of color terms, problems and tests with special reference 
to psychology; another delegate represents psychology on the com- 
mittee that is preparing the “ Who's Who in Color.” 
Your delegates recommend to the Association that membership 
in the I.S.C.C. be continued 
Respectfully submitted 
SipNEY M. NEWHALI 
MicHAEL J. ZIGLER 
Forrest L. Dimmicx, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MoTION PICTURES AND SOUND 
RECORDING DEVICES IN INSTRUCTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
August 15, 1936 
Last year your Committee was able to report that abstracts for 


35 psychology films had been prepared and submitted to Editor W. S. 


Hunter for publication in Psychological Abstract Work along this 
same line has been continued during the current year. Abstracts 
for a total of about 50 films have now been published. These are of 


easy reference through the index numbers of P 


sychological Abstracts 
and are meeting the general need for information about films in 
psychology. 

[he Committee is well aware that there are quite a number of 
psychology films in existence that are still unabstracted. However, 
this responsibility must rest on the shoulders of the film producers. 
[f a film is not of such quality that the author wishes to have it 
iplicated for sale, or if the author has not had opportunity properly 
to edit and title the film, then obviously it should not be abstracted 
} 


advertised for rental or sale It remains in a somewhat similar 


Ss 


atus as an unpublished doctor's dissertation. If the film subject is 
an interesting one and the portrayal effective, all the Committee or 
other psychologists can do is to urge the author to finish his job and 
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make the carefully prepared result available to his psychological 
colleagues. Your Committee would suggest that it is no longer 
necessary that film abstracts pass through their hands. These should 
now be submitted to Editor W. S. Hunter. 

A review and critique of the existing films in psychology is now 
in process of preparation by Dr. Lester F. Beck of the University 
of Oregon, who is sparing no effort to make this review as complete 
as possible. It is hoped that this film digest may be published in the 
Psychological Bulletin. 

During the current year, the American Council on Education has 
set up the American Film Institute, whose main function, according 
to announcements, will be to advance education by the use of the 
motion picture and other allied visual-auditory aids in all fields of 
learning. This Institute is undertaking the collection and distri- 
bution of specific information concerning motion pictures in education 
in the effort to stimulate the production and use of motion pictures 
for educational purposes. Your Committee is endeavoring to 
cooperate with this Institute, and has supplied them with complete 
abstracts of all psychology films thus far published. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. DoLi 
P. S. ACHILLES 
W. VALENTINE 
M. METFESSEL 
L. CARMICHAEL 
W. R. Mives, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
SUGGESTION 


July 25, 1936. 


The phenomena of suggestion constitute one of the important and 
promising fields of psychological research. Investigation of these 
phenomena, when conducted by properly qualified persons, presents 
no greater dangers than other types of research commonly pursued. 
Your Committee is of the opinion that there exists little probability 
of harm to the persons used as subjects in such studies. On the other 
hand, it seems clear that all possible precautions against undesirable 
consequences should be taken. So far as your Committee has been 
able to determine, these precautions are rather obvious in nature 
and few in number. It believes it inadvisable, however, at this time 
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to attempt to codify rules of procedure, and is of the opinion that the 
proper conduct of research on suggestion may best be left to the 
persons responsible for the investigations undertaken. The Com- 
mittee recommends that it be discharged and that no further action 
be taken. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CrarkK L. Huby 

OLGA BRIDGMAN 

A. T. POFFENBERGER 

Paut C. YouNG 

HERBERT Wooprow, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


July 25, 1936. 


The Division of Anthropology and Psychology has continued 
during the past year its policy of attempting to further certain lines 
of research through the agency of technical committees. These com- 
mittees and the projects upon which they are engaged, with the 
exception of the newly appointed Committee on the Ethnological 
Utilization of Moving Pictures, were described in the last annual 
report of the Division to this Association. The work of two of these 
committees, those of Child Development and State Archeological 
Surveys has already been largely, and in time will presumably be 
entirely, taken over by the societies which have been organized under 
their sponsorship, namely, the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment and the Society for American Archeology. The work of some 

| the other committees has been seriously hampered by lack of 
funds. All of the technical committees of the Division have, how- 
ever, been continued for the coming year 

The one new committee appointed last year, that on Personality 
in Relation to Culture, has been active in mapping out plans of pro- 
edure. With the aid of sub-committees, it has completed the draft 
{ f a considerable portion of a Handbook on Psychological Leads for 
Ethnological Field Workers, and has also taken under consideration 

plan for three year fellowships to provide properly trained 
nvestigators. 

A feature of the annual meeting was the discussion of the func- 


t+ 


ions of the Division and of possible ways of increasing its usefulness. 
The Division made twenty-one grants-in-aid, totaling $9,650.00 
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Nine of these were in anthropology and twelve in psychology. The 
number of fellowships granted was the same as last year, three in 
psychology and three in anthropology. 

New officers of the Division, elected to serve for two years begin- 
ning 1936, are: chairman, Dr. Walter S. Hunter ; and vice-chairman, 
Dr. John R. Swanton 

HERBERT WoopRow 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL UTILIZATION OF 
UNEMPLOYED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


August 12, 1936. 


Your Committee appointed to survey the unemployment situation 
among psychologists, to render whatever aid is possible in the emer- 
gency and to make recommendations for increasing opportunities for 
psychological service offers the following report: 

A survey of the unemployed psychologists was made with the 
cooperation of the members of the A.P.A. and the unemployed them- 
selves. The information was transferred to cards and classified 
according to sex, geographical location, special fitness, work desired, 
years since obtaining last degree, and institution granting degree 
The Committee’s work was planned after a careful examination of 
this material. 

There were 214 cases reported, 129 men and 85 women, dis- 
tributed geographically as follows 

New York ....... 85 (New York City, 81 
Pennsylvania. . 

Illinois : 
ee on 
Ohio rigtw ee al 


m Ca U1 OO 


Massachusetts . ; 9 
New Jersey ......... 8 
Conn., D. C., Wisconsin 5 
lowa. V4 eet 4 
Kansas, N. Carolina 3 
Mich., Neb., Oklahoma. 2 
Other States ae eee l or none 
No address listed..... — * 


Of the 214 cases, there were 12 who had only a Bachelor’s degree, 
89 who had a Master’s degree, 91 who had a Ph.D., and 22 who 
listed no degree. There were 53 of the total who had received their 


degree in 1934 or later, and of these 17 reported only a Master’s 
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degree or less. Fifty-four persons gave no dates and these could 
not be obtained. Assuming that at least some of these had received 
their degrees during 1934 or 1935, we can say that nearly a third 
were newcomers into the field and were without experience. 

The work desired was reported as follows, some giving more 
than one choice: 


At ch. ones tues ba amen edwas ake 73 
es coe cis ond mines aoe e dake 75 
ee on aera ne a ae 47 
Ea as ste tad 66 ba Pe 6G OWL ddeee eat 25 
«LG Net edanee hie eRe eas 19 


No choice 26 


Concerning experience in the work desired, the evidence is 
uncertain. Experience was reported in 161 cases, absent in 27, and 
about 26 gave no information. Recommendations were rated 
“good ”’ in only 132 of the cases, but the value of these ratings is 
open to question as checking was practically impossible. 

From the statistical rather than the human point of view, the 
problem was a more local one than had been supposed, since over 
half the cases were in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
while over one-third were in New York City. Approximately half 
had only one year or less of graduate training, about one-third had 
completed their work during the preceding two years, about two- 
thirds seemed to have had some pertinent experience, and favorable 
reports were available for somewhat more than half. On the basis 
of these findings, anything in the nature of a national campaign 
seemed scarcely justified. Consequently a virtual employment office 
was set up for dealing with the isolated cases, while a more intensive 
campaign was directed toward large-scale employment in New York. 

Correspondence concerning positions and candidates was heavy 
during the first half of the year. Organizations such as State and 
Civil Services, the National Youth Movement, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Camps, the Tennessee Power Authority, Catholic and Hebrew 
organizations were canvassed and the services of our Committee 
offered. It is impossible to report the degree of success in bringing 
candidates and positions together for several reasons. Among these 
was the failure of the candidates to report success or failure, as well 
as the fact that our Committee was frequently only one of several 
forces at work in placing candidates. In a number of cases it was 
discovered that persons recommended on a given job were reported 
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already employed. An adequate follow-up system was beyond the 
facilities of the Committee. 

Che attempt to be of service to a large number of unemployed 
psychologists in the neighborhood of New York City. where an 
emergency appeared to exist, reduced itself mainly to getting psy- 
chologists appointed to Work Progress Administration projects. In 
this activity the Committee chairman cooperated with the Association 
of Consulting 


became a member of a joint committee of these organizations. The 


Psychologists and the Psychologists’ League and 


opportunity seemed promising as there were projects approved or 
under way which called for 55 psychologists. There was a serious 
obstacle to be overcome in filling these positions in that no psycholo- 
gist on our list, in spite of his unemployment, was or could be tech- 
nically “on relief,” since none was destitute. W.P.A. jobs were 
essentially relief jobs, and only 10% of those employed could be 
non-relief cases. Most of this 10% was used for the administrative 
officers, leaving little chance for the employment of experts or tech- 
nicians. Our efforts in the form of committee meetings, appoint- 
ments and conferences with W.P.A. officials were time consuming 
and discouraging. The shifting of programs, changing of adminis- 
trators, and the general uncertainty of the whole W.P.A. finally give 
little hope of any opportunity for useful psychological employment 
While this report is being written, efforts are still being made to get 
at least temporary assignments on \W.P.A. projects. 

The experience of your Committee during the year impels it 
the following conclusions : 

1. That the unemployment of psychologists is only in part a 


‘ i 


product of the depression. Other factors are the approach-saturation 


point in the academic field and the trend to non-academic pursuits. 


2. That this trend be recognized by the development of adequate 
training for these non-academic pursuits, and by a more rigid selec- 
tion of psychological personnel for personality as well as for intellect. 
3. That the American Psychological Association accept the 
responsibility for cultivating new fields for practical psychological 
service and set up some form of permanent machinery for facilitating 
contacts between positions and psychologists qualified to fill them. 
Your Committee requests that it be discharged as having com- 
pleted the immediate task assigned to it, and as not an appropriate 
body for proceeding with the larger and more extended duties which 
the problem involves. 
The expenditures of the Committee amounted to only a very few 
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dollars, as there seemed nothing to be gained from the expense of 


physical meetings of the Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. J. O'Rourke 
P. S. ACHILLES 
M. R. Trapue 
A. T. PoFFENBERGER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PusBLi 
SERVICI 
August 27, 1936 


The Committee of the American Psychological Association 
| 1) | 
: 


Psychology and the Public Service reports that the Chairman 


made a tentative study of specifications for positions for 


i\ologists are hired in the Government Service. It appears tl 
1. Psychologists could make a far greater contribution to 


it the present time. 


4 + a? > , +1, ’ ? ] a 7 } + 

Zz. An opportunity tor them to do so can be brought about 
lrawing up more specific specifications for protessional posit! 

whicl psychologists are or could be « speci illv trained. For ex oY 


July of this year research in psychological testing tor the 
T 


— . sen latare ' 4 . Cuan — . > 
was accepted as qualifying “xperience [oO Personnel (JTmcet 


Federal Service 


When this preliminary study pleted and afte 

approved by the Committee as a whole, it should form 

the revision of certain of our university courses to 

juate preparation tor professional work either as res 
chologists or as applied psychologists. As an example of this 
type of work, the Committee calls attention to the fact that numer 
psychologists are appointed in Federal! prisons at fairl 
salaries. Specifications for such positions should requit 
knowledge of psychiatry, at least sufficient to enable the psycl 


ie al ost Ts bat 
the advantage of the Federal Service and those examined. Obviot 


Your Committee proposes to have such specifications appr 


i 





; } 
LO I 




























Public Service, Federal, State, and municipal than they are making 


to work with a psychiatrist to the mutual advantage of both, and to 
this means adequate training in preparation for such an assignment. 
by the Federal, State, and municipal Civil Service Commissions and 


lave them sent through the American Psychological Association 


to the colleges and universities as an aid in curriculum adjustment 
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and for any use they may be in guidance and placement. Specifica- 
tions for positions in schools as directors of research or school 
psychologists can be circulated through similar channels. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harotp E. Burtt 
WALTER R. MILES 
L. J. O'Rourke, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION IN RELATION TO REGIONAL 
BRANCHES AND REGIONAL MATTERS 


July 22, 1936. 


To the Council oT Directors and Mi mbe rs of the American Psycho- 
logical Association: 

GENTLEMEN: This Committee was created to consider a reso 
lution offered at the Ann Arbor meeting by R. S. Woodworth and 
A. T. Poffenberger which proposed that “ regional or sectional meet- 
ings held each year be recognized as official scientific meetings of 
the Association”; that “their proceedings be published as for the 


general meeting ’’; that “‘each year one of these meetings . . . be 
designated as the Annual Meeting of the Association”; and that 


“the psychological section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science be . dealt with in every respect like 
one of the regional meetings.” 

Your Committee has sampled opinion in several parts of the 
country and finds: 

a. A general desire to strengthen rather than detract in any way 
from the Annual Meeting of the Association ; 

b. A desire to maintain local initiative in respect to regional 
societies and meetings ; 

c. Considerable emphasis on the value of the psychological sec 
tion of the A.A.A.5S. both as an outlet for research reports and as a 
means of contact with other scientific groups. 

We also find that any adequate regional organization of the 
A.P.A. at the present time would unduly complicate the adminis- 
trative machinery of the Association. In lieu of such reorganization, 
the main objects in view—improved facilities for research reports 
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and discussions, along with greater rather than less solidarity of the 
whole body of North American psychologists—can be secured by 
relatively simple forms of cooperation between the Association and 
the regional branches and societies. We have in mind the following 
types of coOperation : 

a. Afhliation of the regional psychological societies with the 
Association ; 

b. Publication in the Association’s Year Book of statements of 
organization, officers and members of the Branches and affiliated 
regional societies ; 

c. Publication in one of the Association’s journals of advance 
notices of regional meetings ; 

d. A general understanding that regional meetings are open to 
any Member or Associate of the A.P.A.; 

e. Publication, so far as financial arrangements can be worked 
of the proceedings of regional meetings in one of the Asso- 
ciation’s journals; and 

ft. More use by our Members and Associates of the facilities of 
he A.A.A.S., and perhaps closer relations between our Association 
and Section I 


[hese aims and policies would be promoted by the following 


Resolutiqns which your Committee recommends for adoption: 


1. RESOLVED, that the following regional societies be invited 
to afhliate themselves with the American Psychological Associ- 
ation: The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 


[The Midwestern Psychological Association, and The Western 
Psychological Association 

2. Resotvep, that the Secretary of the Association b 
empowered to include in the Year Book condensed statements of 
he organization, officers and membership of the Branches and 
afhliated regional societies 

> ’ 1 } | 


: ) ) gee : anr - - - 
35. RESOLVED, that the Branches an iffiliated regional soci 


be invited to submit advance notices of their scientific meet- 
ngs for publication in the PsycHotocicat BULLETIN, with the 


nderstanding that any Member or Associate of the American 
> 


ychological Association may attend such meetings and offer 
ntributions to the program, subject, however, to all the rules 
d program requirements set up by the several Branches and 
regional societies. 

+. REsoLvep, that the possibility of providing in the Assi 
ation’s journals for the publication of full proceedings of regional 
meetings be examined by a committee of the Association which 


should include the Editors of the PsycHoLoGIcAL BULLETIN and 
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of the Psychological Abstracts, the Secretary of the Association 
and the secretaries of the Branches and affiliated regional societies. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joun E. ANDERSON 

Joun F. DASHIELL 

DonaALp G. PATERSON 

CALVIN P. STONE 

Rosert S. WoopwortH, Chairman 


August 25, 1936. 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psycho- 
j . 

Oogicad £133 c1aiton. 

GENTLEMEN \t the Ann Arbor meeting of the Association the 

Secretary was instructed to prepare a By-Law for submission to the 

1936 meeting defining the conditions under which societies may 

become affiliated with the American Psychological Association. In 


order to carry out this istruction and also to carry out the recom- 


mendations of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Associ 


ation in Relation to Regional Branches and Regional Meetings the 


following changes in the By-Laws are recommended: (1) that 
Article XI be repealed; (2) that a new Article XI shall be adopted 
to read as follows 
AFFI \ INS 
1. Affiliation of national organizations, regional organizations, 
state organizations, and local organizations with the American 
Psychological Association 1s hereby authorized when approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the Members present at any Annual Meeting pro- 
vided the petition for afhliation has been presented to the Council and 
the Association at an Annual Meeting at least one year prior to final 
action 
“2. The conditions under which affiliation will be permitted ar 
as follows 
‘a. The American Psychological Association shall assume no 
responsibilit vhatever for the administration or the financial 
affairs of any afhliated organization 
‘b Responsibility for scientific programs rests with the affili- 
ated organization except that, when meeting at the same time and 


place as the American Psychological Association, the afhliated 
organization’s program must be coordinated with the American 
Psychological Association program through arrangements made 
with the Program Committee of the American Psychological 
Association. 
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“c. Each affiliated organization shall determine its own mem- 
bership requirements and form of organization except that the 
principal officers and the governing board of each affiliated organi- 
zation must be Members or Associates of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

“d. Each affiliated organization shall exercise such control 
yver its membership that membership in the affiliated organization 
shall not imply membership status in the American Psychological 
Association. 

‘e. The Secretary of the American Psychological Association 
shall include in the Year Book the following information for 
each affiliated organization: (1) name; (2) names of officers; 
3) names and membership of principal committees ; and (4) lists 
of the members of such organizations, grouped so as to indicate 
hose who are Members or Associates of the American Psycho- 
gical Association 


‘f. In the event that the Council of Directors believes that 


the conditions of affiliation are not being fulfilled by a given 
affliated organization or that the afhliation is no longer to the 
| 


best interest of the American Psychological 
principal officers of the affiliated organization shall be so informed 
nd the affiliation may be terminated by a two-thirds vote of 
the Members present at any duly authorized meeting of the 
Association.” 


[he Secretary believes that the above proposed amendments to 
y-Laws will take care of national affiliates such as the Psycho- 
metric Society, regional organizations such as the New York Branch, 
and any other groups desiring affiliation who comply with the con- 

ons set up by the Association. Although the proposal will involve 
a slight expansion of the Year Book there is no doubt that such an 
expanded Year Book will become an invaluable reference book to all 
1e value of the Year Book the 


Secretary proposes that he be authorized to include in the Year Book 


psychologists. To further increase t 


additional information in regard to those organizations in which the 


a > 1 _ satin 1} iSecerct renr ntating 

American Psychological Association has direct representation such 
as the Inter-Society Color Council, the Division of Anthropology 
anal Desrnd » al AY a+; 1 7 — ancl » © al : _ 
ind | sychology of the National Research Counc ll, the Social Science 


Research Council, the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 


ion, and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The Secretary recommends the following amendments to the 
By-Laws: (1) the addition of the following clause to the second 
sentence in Section 2 of Article X: “and such additional material 
as is authorized in Article XI”; and (2) the addition of the following 


sentence to Section 2 of Article X: “ The Secretary shall print in the 
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Year Book the following information concerning each organization 
in which the American Psychological Association has direct repre- 
sentation: (a) principal officers; (b) names and membership on the 
principal committees dealing with topics of interest to psychologists ; 
and (c) names of the representatives of the American Psychological 
Association in the organization.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
DonaLp G. PATERSON 


Hanover, N. H., September 3, 1936. 


To the Council of Directors, American Psychological Assoctation: 

On instructions of the Council of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, | am hereby submitting an application 
for affiliation of this Society with the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc. I am enclosing a copy of the By-Laws of this Society 
as regularly adopted at the meeting held on Tuesday, September 1, 
1936. The officers of this Society are as follows: 

Chairman: Goodwin B. Watson. 

Secretary Treasurer: I. Krechevsky 

Council: Gordon W. Allport, J. F. Brown, Leonard Doob, 
H. B. English, Franklin Fearing, George W. Hartmann, Ernest 
Hilgard, Gardner Murphy, Ross Stagner, E. C. Tolman. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) I. Krecuevsxy, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York City, July 15, 1936. 


To the Council of Directors, The American Psychological 
Association. 

We, the undersigned, officers of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, acting in behalf of its membership and executive com- 
mittee, petition you for affiliation of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists with the American Psychological Association and the 
privileges pertaining thereto, under the following conditions: 

(a) That all officers of our organization be Members or Associate 
Members of the American Psychological Association. 

(b) That officers of the Association of Consulting Psychologists 
be listed under “ Committees and Representatives” in the Year 
Book of the American Psychological Association, and that members 
of the American Psychological Association who are also members 
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of the Association of Consulting Psychologists be indicated with 
some appropriate symbol. 

(c) That the Association of Consulting Psychologists will not 
ask the American Psychological Association to be responsible finan- 
cially or in any other way for the activities of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists. 

(d) That the American Psychological Association include papers 
in the consulting field in the program of its Annual Meeting. 

(e) That the Council of the American Psychological Association 
establish a special committee of seven members on consulting and 
applied psychology, the membership of the committee to be selected 
as follows: The Council to submit to the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Consulting Psychologists the names of twelve 
Members, or Associate Members, of the American Psychological 
Association who shall be also members of the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists and at least three of whom shall have been 
fficers or members of the Executive Committee of the Association 

nsulting Psychologists and that the Executive Committee of the 
.ssociation of Consulting Psychologists at its next meeting shall elect 

ballot from this list of twelve names the seven members for whom 
highest number of votes are cast. That the American Psycho- 
gical Association refer to this committee matters in the consulting 
| applied fields. 
(Signed) GERTRUDE Hivtpretnu, President 
(Signed) Kosert A. BROTEMARKLE, Vice-President 
Signed) ELaine F. Kinper, Secretary 


| 
k ( 


rHE COMMITTEE TO StupY PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
rHE TEACHING OF PsycHOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


August 15, 1936 


Your Committee appointed in 1935 to Study Problems Connected 


with the Teaching of Psychology in High Schools and Junior 
Colleges submits a report of progress and a request for an extension 


of the project. 

We have reviewed the meager literature in the field. We have 
communicated with the superintendents of education in fifteen states 
and several cities. 

We have codperated with Professors Wm. M. Proctor and 


I) 


Nex Bell, School of Education, Stanford University, and with 
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Mr. H. Curtis Davis, who under the foregoing professors is doing 
a Master’s thesis on the Status of Psychology in the Junior Colleges 
of the United States. His detailed report will be published in the 
Junior College Journal during the next academic year. 

We have examined the texts recommended by publishers. 

We have been in close touch with the following enterprises 
closely related to our assignment: 

1. Committee preparing Yearbook on “ Youth” for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A. Chairman: Dr. E. E. 
Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas. 

2. The American Youth Commission. Director: Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. : 

3. Committee of the Progressive Education Association on the 
Study of Adolescents. Director: Dr. Caroline M. Zachary. 

4. Commission of the Progressive Education Association on 
Human Relations. Director: Dr. Alice V. Keliher. 

We believe that the evidence so far obtained supports the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The curricula for secondary education in the United States 
are in flux. The domination of traditional subjects required for 
college entrance is passing. The great increase in enrollment in 
secondary schools has forced educators to provide courses more 
closely related to the interests and life needs of students who will not 
pursue academic studies or professional careers. Newly organized 
night school classes, post-graduate high school courses, junior col- 
leges, C.C.C. camps, and youth activities under work-relief or adult 
education auspices are setting new patterns of education. This is 
an appropriate time for a re-appraisal of the place of psychology in 
the curriculum 

2. Current trends in the revision of curricula point to a greater 
emphasis upon problems which are the concern of psychologists. 
The direction of change can be described in a word as closer approach 
to daily living. Many schools now offer orientation courses which 
include some guidance in techniques of reading, study, memorizing 
and thinking. Health is a prominent objective, and this is more and 
more being interpreted to include mental and emotional hygiene. 
Home-membership is often stressed but since the home has ceased 
to be the common unit of economic production, its success or failure 
becomes more and more a matter of personal relationships. Guid- 
ance toward wise vocational choice, with all the applied psychology 
which this properly involves, is a recognized function of the high 
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school. A major characteristic of the new curricula which are being 
developed today (especially those in the selected schools partici- 
pating in the experiment under the chairmanship of Wilford Aikin, 
on the relations between secondary schools and colleges) has been 
the expansion of the social sciences. Not infrequently a whole 
civilization or a broad social problem is chosen as a general theme 
with which many other “subjects” are correlated or integrated. 
These studies of society inevitably raise problems of social psychology 
and anthropology in such areas as race problems, attitudes toward 
war and peace, delinquency and crime, propaganda, leadership, 
motivation, individual differences, group thinking, etc. 

3. High School: The need of teachers with thorough grounding 


in psychology as well as other social sciences is indicated. There 


s considerable doubt about the wisdom of introducing 


called “ psychology” into the high school curriculum. For some 


oOurTrse 


years new courses were added to the offering until it became difficult 
to give to any pupil a contact with all of the important fields, or any 
well integrated educational program. ‘The present trend is toward 


fewer and more comprehensive units for the curriculum. In keeping 
with this trend much of the important psychology may be brought 
into the curriculum in connection with courses on social problems, 
ome life, how to study, or choosing a career. There may well be 


in addition, good justification for a course in mental hygiene and 
he understanding of human behavior. Preliminary reports of 


it 


Caroline Zachary’s intensive study of adolescents in secondary 
1 


s and colleges indicate that nothing is more needed than the 
kind of psychology which will help pupils work out better relations 
with their parents, with tl 


and religious impulses. 


pposite sex, and with their own ideals 


Notwithstanding doubt as to the advisability of offering “ psy- 


chology ” as a high school course, it is now being done, to a limited 
extent, in several states. It is offered as a normal training course, 
particularly in Southern states, in many senior high school In the 
state of Kansas it is also widely offered as a non-normal training 
course. A 1934 survey reports that it is offered in approximately 

-thirds of the Kansas high schools and that between 1929 and 
1934 there was a steady increase in the number of schools offering 


‘ psychology ” as a junior and senior course. Of the 215 instructors 


in high schools of Kansas, reporting on their training in psychology 
48 (22%) had a major in psychology while in college, 52 (24%) a 


inor, 22 (10%) a major in psychology and education, 12 (6%) 
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had twelve units in psychology, 67 (31%) had between 4 and 10 
units, and 14 (7%) had 3 units or less. As to texts, the Kansas 
survey reports the following: Of 337 schools reporting, 166 (49% ) 
used Robinson’s “ Practical Psychology” (state approved), 45 
(13%) used Betts’ “ The Mind and its Education,” 4 (1%) used 
Morgan and Gilliland’s “ Introduction to Psychology,” and 122 
(36% ) used materials prepared by the instructors. 


ne 


4. Junior College: Are generally recognized as a part of t 
secondary schools. (Figures based upon conditions at end of 1935 
a. Number: Public, 213; private, 305; total, 518 
b. Enrollments: Public J.C.’s, 82,701; private, 39,610; total 
122,311. 
c. Number J.C.’s giving one or more courses in psychology, 
360 (estimated ) 
d. Number of students taking one or more courses in psy- 


chology in J.C.’s, 25,000 (estimated) annually The number 


; 


would be greater if all schools offered psychology, but probably 
would not exceed 32.000 


e. Number of full time and part time instructors in psychology 


in J.C.’s not known; the report of H. Curtis Davis will giv 
information on this point. 

f. Types of courses: three general types of courses in ps} 
chology now seem to be attempted: College preparatory ; normal 
training (teacher type); and terminal courses (for those not 
going to lege, utility emphasized Course names: based 
214 cours ported from 146 J.C.’s (Davis): 

General psychology ..... a PE a ee ; 97 % 
Educational ates tbhbbes 0téasaamwns 7 15% 
PIE in: shirts 5 we adhe ointentnie be pee pl 27 Ye 
dsp 6b 0S anew en sesh on ct sannescegenes 1O% 
Child. . a pestinins* vin ee ee 15% 
Abnormal f oth et 064 dhes nO Seen es 8% 
Experimental . dni ad ogo Ane 6 mie Camateas 3% 
DPR Kctctaecunels seed berevesamen ees O% 


Does not include orientation courses, which teach some psychology 
g. Certification: 

(1) No uniformity in public institutions in the several 
states; some states do not require certificates at all. Where 
certificates are required, these approximate the requirements 
for teaching in the high schools of the state. 


~ 
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Example: California has 38 public junior colleges which 
enroll over 35,000 students annually. Of 797 instructors, 
95% hold the General Secondary Certificate which is the one 
most generally used for high school teaching. (Anyone with 
this certificate may teach any subject either in the junior 
college or high school, to which he is assigned by the admin- 
istrative officers of the school. It matters not whether he has 


had course work in the subject taught Fortunately, most of 


those teaching psychology have had some preparation in this 
subject, although but few have had a major part in it. 


‘ 


Whether adequate or not, no one knows at the present time. ) 
: Example 2: Texas has 20 public Junior Colleges which 
enroll 5,859 students annually. No certification is required 
in this state but it is strongly recommended 
? 


(2) Private schools set up their own standards 


h. There appears to be a general demand for applications of 


psychology in the junior college to problems of immediate and 
after-college living. This demand is no doubt enhanced by the 


emphasis placed on Vv cational courses 
. . ' : — A‘ 
= our Committee seriousiv questions the gquaincation ol 
, , , . — : 
those teaching psychology in the mairority o! junio! ( lleges to 
resent psvcholocsyv : 2 ence to Freshman and Sophomore 
esent psye 1O1lOgY aS a scenic to eCsninan and Oop nore 
T TO 1¢ } ( Te it] apt c it 1 ory 
¢—) 1 y 1 1 + ; lee ‘ } we 
l€ adi nygiern 1 eqaqucatiol l uSITY, ¢ a t panize 
sshhiarc , ter 1) oon ’ ~ + ] 
subject atte ) imaig tX il | es s 4 
( ce S iequa I I s} | be 
forthcoming in the study by Davis 
q } + ] ] + + ¢ 1, ; + 
xis ng V< Og XTS iTe€ po c 
irricula in secondarv schools s have been vy te 
n the | ( ct a too little rel ship 
nile + , . s 
to t ire propvbiems oO 1dolescents | ort vocabDulary pictures nd 
make » are far from the best publishing standards for school books 
. . 
Moreover, there has been, with the possible exception of writing now 
in process, supported by means of a foundation grant and supervised 
I | }y } »] her , atten + \renare naterial ir ] . -9 ‘ 
y Vr. Keliher, no attempt to prepare material 1 such a torm as to 
facilitate i rrati sth +] broad unit £ 4] nen errecal 
aciiltate integration with the broad units of the newer curricula 
6. It 1s recommended: (a) that the Committee be continued for 


, 


one more year; (b) that an appropriation not to exceed $150 be 
made available to meet the costs of a canvass of the superintendent 


of schools in all communities of 5,000 persons or more, to discover 


(1) awareness of a need for psychology in the secondary school; 
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(II) preference as to the type of course and materials for introduc- 
ing secondary school pupils to psychology; (III) probable develop- 
ment of positions in high schools for students with graduate training 
in psychology; and (IV) additional factual data on the status of 
psychology in the junior colleges. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cavin P. STONE 
Goopwin \VaTson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF THE AMERICAN 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION TO Its PUBLICATIONS 


June 12, 193 


\t the annual business meeting of the American Psychological 


g 
Association in New York on September 5, 1934, the following 
resolution was adopted’:/ 
‘ Whereas the relationships between the Council of Dire S, 
the Americat Psychological Association, Inc , and the ol | 
publications of the Association have never been explicitly s 
forth in the By-Laws of the Association, therefore be it reso 
that a committee of five members be appointed consisting of t 
Members to be appointed by the Presi lent, and the President and 
he Secretary as ex-officio members to study the relationships 
lved a formulate suitabl iments to the By-Laws to 
be pres ed the Septem 35, met ing of the Associat 
lhe ( nittee established by this resolution has selected n 
the Proceedings of the Association from 1922, onward, all actions 
that bear in any manner upon the administration of publications 
Both contradictory regulations and much variation from year to year 


in practice are found. The extent of the Association’s concern with 


the problem of publications is indicated by the length of this sum- 


mary, which occupies sixteen single space typewritten pages. In 
making up this report the Committee has attempted to follow the 
traditions of the Association as revealed by its actions. In particular, 


use has been made of an amendment recommended by the Washburn 
Committee in 1924, but never incorporated in the By-Laws. It has 
also considered Mr. Warren’s comments in the 1924 Proceedings on 
the recommendations of the Washburn Committee and the letter of 
Dr. Morton Prince giving the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology to the Association. The articles of incorporation and 
the By-Laws of the Psychological Review Company, together with a 
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memorandum from the Board of Editors, were available to the 


Committee. 

In any consideration of the Association’s publication policy, 
several points are to be kept in mind. (1) The Psychological 
Review Company is a corporation under the laws of New Jersey 
with a Board of Directors and officers. Since the Association owns 
the stock its control of the company is complete. But until the 
Review Company is merged with the Association, certain legal 
requirements imposed by incorporation in New Jersey must be met. 
(2) The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology is owned 
directly by the Association. The deed of gift of the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology specifically provides that any funds 
accumulated as the result of the Association’s ownership, shall be 
used for the improvement of that Journal and not for any other 


; 


purpose. (3) Psychological Abstracts is owned directly by the 


Association. 


The main action of the Association relating to the administration 


~ ‘ 


of the Journal of Abnormal and Soctal Psycholoqy is a vote in 1925 


providing that this Journal be administered by a committee to consist 
f the editor of the Journal, the Treasurer of the Association and the 


Business Manager of the Psychological Review Company. No cor- 
respondingly specific delegation of responsibility for Psychological 
an ms 


bstracts is to be found 1930 the Association voted to include 


the Editor of Psychological Abstracts and the Editor of the Journal 
-f Abnormal and Social Psycholog 
Board. 


In 1924 a Business Manager was temporarily set up under a 


i 


in the Association Editorial 


by-law which was adopted subject to the submission of a permanent 
plan for the administration of the journals by the Council at the 1925 
meeting. This was never don 

At the present time the Association owns and administers three 
sets of journals, each of which is under somewhat different auspices 
somewhat different financial control. In some instances officers 
have been acting without specific designation of authority. No clear 
description of the mechanism of administration is found in the actions 
of the Association. 


The Committee has attempted to work out a codrdinated and 


7 


ntegrated plan for the administration of the journals which will give 


- 


authority and responsibility, provide specific machinery for meeting 
publication problems and protect the Association’s interests. 


After preliminary correspondence, a physical meeting of the 
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Chairman of the Committee, the representative of the Board of 
Editors, the President of the Association and the Business Editor 
was held and a series of recommendations formulated. These recom- 
mendations, when sent to the Committee, resulted in a number of 
constructive comments which led the Committee to make a progress 
report at the 1935 meeting of the Association 

At this meeting an informal discussion of Association publication 
policy was had with the Council of Directors. Later the members of 


the Committee present discussed the principles to be followed in 


revising the series of recommendations. ‘This revision also elicited 
comment. Further suggestions were also received from the Board 


of Editors. These, the final recommendations, were adopted at a 
physical meeting of the Committee at Evanston, Illinois, April 24, 


1936. 


The Committee recommends first 

That the Council of Directors of the Association, through th 
administrative officers of the Association, be empowered to dissolve 
the Psychological Review Company and to merge its affairs with the 
Association if and when such dissolution and transfer of functior 
feasible. 
The Comm tiee ret pate nds SeECOM 

[he following amendments to Article X of the By-Laws 

Section 4 Che scientific journals the Association, 1.e., the 
Psychological Review publications, the Journal of Abnormal as 
Social Psychology, the Psychologica bstracts and any other 


nals shall be mai aged by the Council of Directors, except that the 
edtiorial policy shall reside exclusively in a Board of Editors. It 
shall be the duty of the Council of Directors to manage the business 


mn their status 


affairs of the Association’s publications, and to report 
and make recommendations concerning their conduct at the annual 
business meeting of the Association. 

The Council of Directors shall have the power to appoint a com- 
mittee which can be given power and authority to represent the Asso- 
ciation in the voting or other management of any stock held by the 
Association in any publishing corporation or company. 

Section 5. The Council of Directors of the Association shall 
elect a Business Manager who shall act as agent for the Council and 
the Association in the business management of the publications. The 
3usiness Manager shall serve for a term of 5 years at a stipend to 
be prorated among the journals published by the Association in a 
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manner to be determined by the Council of Directors. It shall be 
the duty of the Business Manager to administer the business details 
of the journals in accordance with the policies outlined by the Council 
of Directors. He shall submit an annual budget and shall make an 
annual financial report and such other reports as are required by the 
Council of Directors or the Association. He shall secure competitive 
bids for the printing of the journals, shall maintain accurate mailing 
lists of subscribers and shall be responsible for the storage and subse 
uent sale of back numbers. He shall serve as Vice-President of the 
Psychological Review Company. He shall perform such other duties 
1s are incident to his position or may properly be required of him by 
vote of the Council of Directors or the members of the Association 

Section 6. The Board of Editors shall consist of one editor for 


each journal published by the Association, and the Business Manager 


ficio but without vote Che terms of editors shall be six vears, 
ne editor retiring each year The expiration dates of the terms of 
he present editors shall be: Journal of Experimental Ps 

1940; Psychological Review, 1941; Psycnotocicat B IN 
142: Psychol 1 Monoaraths, 1943: J al 
f | 1944 dP hol ty s 1945 | tors 

we selected by an Electo Board vw ( ist of tl 
the Se eta he for seni ( ¢ } be the 

il of Directors nd the members o Board of | tors 

on shall be by a preferential bal! embers of Ele 
Board tak bv the Secretar) I \ssociation upot ist of 
nees submitted by the members of that Board. In the case of 

t death, disability, or resignation of any editor, the same pro 
lure shall be followed, election to be for the remainder of the 
unexpired term. The Board of Editors shall select a chairman who 
ll preside at the meetings of the Board of Editors and shall conduct 


the ficial correspt mdence of the Board. It shall be the duty of the 


Board to outline general editorial policy, and to supervise the 
editorial conduct of the journals and to perform such other duties as 
incident to its position or may properly be required by vote of the 


Council of Directors or the Members of the Association. On any 
juestion involving reorganization of the journals or fundamental 
changes of policy, the Board shall secure the approval of the Council 
of Directors and of the Association. The Board shall have the power 
to draw up rules and regulations for the conduct of its own meetings, 


for the guidance of editors, for the selection of assistant and associate 


editors, and for the submission of manuscripts. It shall be the duty 
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of each editor to conduct his journal in conformity with the general 
policies outlined by the Board of Editors. The decision of an indi- 
vidual editor as to the selection or rejection of manuscripts submitted 
to him shall be final. 

Section 7. The Board of Editors, including the Business Manager 
shall meet jointly with the Council of Directors once each year just 
prior to the annual meeting of the Association, to discuss publication 
policies. The President of the Association shall preside at this meet- 
ing and the Secretary of the Association shall act as Secretary. At 
this meeting reports from the Business Manager and the Board of 
Editors shall be presented. 


The Committee recommends third 

At the present time the Association has several disbursing officers, 
i.e., the Treasurer, the Business Editor, and the editor of the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts. The Committee feels that this 1s an unwise pro- 
cedure and that all funds should be centralized in the Treasurer’s 
office and subject to audit. The present disbursing officers could 
then forward bills and accounts with the proper authorization to the 
Treasurer for payment as is the practice in most business houses 
Such a procedure would involve additional work for the Treasurer 
which could be met by increasing the Treasurer’s stipend and charg- 
ing the increase on a pro rata basis to the various publications ven- 
tures of the Association. It may be noted that under our By-Laws 
none of the officers now disbursing funds with the exception of the 
Treasurer has clear authority to do so. 

The Committee therefore recommends that Section 7 of Article IV 
be amended by inserting the words, “including those of the Asso- 
ciation’s publications ” between the word “ securities ” and the phrase 
“ and to deposit the same ” in the first sentence of that section and to 
insert the sentence “ He shall also serve as Treasurer of the Psycho- 
logical Review Company” in Section 7 of Article IV, between the 
phrase “the bond to be filed with the Secretary of the Associatior 
and the beginning of the next sentence, “ He shall, at all reasonable 
times, exhibit his books, etc.” 

The Committee recommends fourth: 

At the present time audit of the Association funds is made by a 
committee. Since the funds of the Association are considerable in 
amount, it would seem wise to protect both the officers and the Asso- 
ciation by a standardized system of accounts and a regular and pro- 
The Committee therefore recommends that the 


fessional audit. 
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present Section 8 of Article IV of the By-Laws be renumbered to 
become Section 9, Article IV, and that a new Section 8 be inserted 
as follows: 

Article IV, Section 8. The accounts of the Association, including 
those of its publications, shall be audited annually at the close of the 
fiscal year by a certified public accountant, who shall submit a report 
to the annual business meeting of the Association through the Council 
of Directors. 


The Committee recommends fifth: 

At the present time no power nor any method of recalling officers 
is provided in the By-Laws of the Association. The Committee con- 
sidered a provision for recall. But it felt that editors should not be 
treated differently than other officers of the Association and is there- 
fore recommending a general recall provision. Although the Com- 
mittee hopes and anticipates that it will not be necessary to use this 
provision, it feels that some provision for recall is necessary in order 
to safeguard the interests of the Association, particularly when 
officers are elected for long terms. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends the following new Section to be added to Article IV of the 
By-Laws. 

Article IV, Section 9. If any officer of the Association, except 
the President and the members of the Council of Directors, is unable 
to perform the duties appropriate to his office because of incapacity, 
disability or neglect, he may be recalled from office at any time by a 
two-thirds vote of the board which made the original selection, 1.e., 
in the case of the Secretary and the Treasurer by the Council of 
Directors ; in the case of an editor, by the Electoral Board. When- 
ever an officer is recalled, the board making the recall shall report 
the fact of recall and the reason for it at the first subsequent annual 
meeting. In case any position is filled by an employee rather than 
an elected officer, such employee may be removed for cause by a 
majority vote of the board which made the original selection 
H. A. Carr 
S. W. FERNBERGER 
CrarK L. Hut 
D. G. PATERSON 
Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE Costs oF CONDUCTING 
rHE AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AS Now OPERATED AND TO MAKE ESTIMATES OF PROBABLE 
Costs oF OrHER Mopes OF ORGANIZATION 


September 2, 1936. 


he Commuttee appointed by the Council of Directors to Study 
the Costs of Conducting the Affairs of the American Psychological 
Association as Now Operated and to Make Estimates of Probable 
Costs of Other Modes of Organization wishes to express its appre- 
ciation both of the importance and the timeliness of the problem 
assigned it. The interval since the appointment of the Committee 
has, however, been too short to enable it to collect the evidence 
essential for a well-considered proposal. 

The Committee respectfully requests, therefore, that it be con- 
tinued with such changes in personnel as the Council of Directors 
may see fit to make, and with instructions to submit to the Council 
one or more detailed plans of administrative organization. 

The Committee suggests further that the Council be given power 
to take definitive action upon such plans with the express understand- 
ing that the American Psychological Association shall not be com- 
mitted to expenditures for administration in excess of the total at 
present allocated to its various administrative operations. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A 


T. PoFFENBERGER, Chairman 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


Budget, Fiscal Year, December 16, 1936, to December 15, 1937 


Estimated Expenditures 


Printing and supplies 
Postage and express 
Telephone and telegraph 
Reprints and Proceedings 
Year Books 


Treasurer's bond and safe deposit 


Secretary's stipend 
Treasurer’s stipend 
Incidentals, annual meeting 
Exchange and collection fee o1 
Subscriptions to Psycho cal 
Committee on Animal Experim« 
Apparatus exhibit 
Inter-Society Color Council 
Committee to Study Problems 
Pyschology in High Schools 
liting accounts of Associatio1 


be x 


checks 


1} ; ; } 
£1 5 rac s) and 


ntation 


Connected 


= = 
ana j junk 


i 


Total Budget of Expenditures 


I 


Interest on bonds and savings accounts 


f 


Total Estimated Income 


Programs, Year Books, ¢ 


tc 


with 


Colle 


stimated Income 


the 


x ¢ 


$700 .00 
900 . 00 
25.00 
600 .00 
850.00 

75.00 

00 

300 .00 

700.00 

25.00 

} (eh) 


un 
= 


5.00 
50.00 
25.00 


150.0 
200 .00 





$14,875.00 


S5R0 00 
15.500 .00 
100.00 


$16,180.00 



























ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


PROGRAM: GENZRAI 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 9:30 A.M. 


15 Sitssy 


CLraRK L. Hutt, Chairman 


Intonation in Violin Performance. Paut C. GREENE, State Univer- 
sity of lowa. 

Performances by six professional violinists were studied. The 
purpose was to determine (1) whether these performers typically 
played in either the natural or the equally tempered musical scale, 
and if not (2) whether they tended to enlarge or contract musical 
intervals in relation to the theoretical values in these scales. The 
major aspect of the study was limited to an analysis of five inter- 
vals—major and minor seconds, major and minor thirds, and perfect 


fourths. 

Performances of three standard musical selections were recorded 
by an oscillographic technique. Measurements of the average funda- 
mental frequency of the main body of the tones were made, and 


interval extents were computed and analyzed. Tests of the relia- 
bility of measurement showed that the largest expected error 
(+3SDs) for any given frequency was approximately .03 tone, but 
that at least 78 per cent of the frequen easurements were statisti- 
cally significant to .01 tone. 

The major findings of the study are as follows: (1) The six 
violinists typically performed in neither the natural nor the equally 
tempered scale. (2) As compared with natural and equally tem- 
pered intonation, major seconds and major thirds tended to be 
enlarged, minor seconds and minor thirds on the average were con- 
tracted, and perfect fourths tended to approximate the theoretical 


722 
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scale values for that interval. (3) Performances of these intervals 
on the average approximated their theoretical values in the 
Pythagorean scale. [10 min., slides. | 


, 


The Reliability of Introspection. Witt1AM A. Hunt, Connecticut 
College for Women. 


At present, the phenomenological approach to emotion is neg- 
lected, largely on considerations of methodology. This paper 


reports upon the introspective reports gathered in a group situation 


involving a sudden auditory stimulus of a “ startling”’ nature. Two 
different groups, of 74 and 91 subjects, were tested in successive 
years. ‘The agreement in the results shows the possibility of gather- 


ing apparently valid and reliable phenomenological descriptions in 


group situations of the experience of startle. The promise of this 
methodological approach in the field of emotion is indicated. [10 
min. | 


Perceiving and Symbolizing: An Experimental Study. W. S. NEFr, 
Cornell University. 

[he problem of the derivation of developed psychological activi- 

ties from more fundamental operations such as perceiving has 


received little treatment in the experimental literature. The struc- 


tural, behavioral and configurational approaches to the study of the 
gher mental processes’ tend to neglect possible relationships to 
perceiving and carry on their study at a higher level. A sounder 
approach is to involve the organism in a perceptive situation and 
study the ways in which he moves away from perceiving in tl 


direction of more developed modes of performance 


Our technique involves variation of stimulus-patterns in certain 


. MN Af. aw tslava ++ "4 f “71 n renr tat 
well-defined ways. We utilized two series of drawings representing 
tamiliar objects in various stages of conventionalization, including 
Se neaemhae . < . len? enwuAnad : } na 4 Te lat: 

a number of ‘ symbolic’ drawings—scenes bearing various relations 
to objects, but not depicting the objects themselves Che FUTeS 
wert ‘aAcant ~] om mrInag enar ana tae _ 91 +oarrie enl sent la 
were presentec In varying orders and ior v: IOUS temporal intervais. 


Five observers yielded a total of 1,750 reports 
Our results indicate the existence of five re modes of per- 

formance involved in the immediate apprehension of figures. These 

we have designated as the figuration ul (object apprehended as just 


a line drawing), the depictive (object apprehended as concrete and 
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particular ), the absiractive (object apprehended as conventionalized ), 
the generalized (object apprehended as generalized member of a 
class), and the symbolical (object apprehended as a surrogate for 
something else). These modes are found to appear under different 
conditions and to involve different issues. 

These five varieties of performance indicate a gradation toward 


comprehension and thinking. In addition, the distinguishing of 
these five modes suggests that the activity of perceiving is more 
varied than has been assumed. [15 min., slides. | 

Language and Concepts. EpNA HetpBRepEerR, Wellesley Colleg: 


\ series of experiments on the formation of concepts brought out 


several lines of evidence on the role of language in the acquisition 
and use of concepts 
The procedure was a modification of that used by Hull; in what 
was apparently a memory experiment, each subject learned to asso 
ciate given nonsense syllables with given situations under conditions 
; sai 


which permitted him to discover that the many different situations 


to which a given syllable was applied possessed a common charac 


teristic. The process of concept formation was measured in terms 
of repetitions, prompts, and opportunities to apply the concepts 
new situations. At the close of the experiment each subject was 
required to write verbal definitions or descriptions of the concepts 
he had formed, and also take an objective examination of the single 
choice type. The subjects, 220 college students, were studied indi- 
vidually, but were classified into groups on the basis of variations in 
the experimental procedure and in the materials presented. 

The results indicate (a) that the readiness with which a con 
is formed is determined not by the ease or difficulty with which its 
name (nonsense syllable) is memorized, but by the relation between 
its referent and the perceptual situations in which it 1s presented; 
(b.) that a concept may be used with consistent correctness though 
the subject cannot formulate it; (c) that the ability to formulate a 
concept is more closely related to the nature of its referent than to 
the readiness with which it is acquired or to the accuracy with which 
it is applied; and (d) that there are several very different ways in 
which language is used as a tool during concept formation and that 
these methods vary with the situation. 

The bearing of these facts on the process of concept formation 


will be considered (15 min., slides. | 
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Imitativeness, Suggestibility, and Codperation in Chimpanzee. 
Rosert M. Yerxkes, Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology. 


The speaker plans to present a general account of these forms 
and aspects of behavior in their relations to the uses and usefulness 
of chimpanzee as material of research. The report will be based on 
extensive experience in the Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology 
and the results of several experimental studies of social behavior. 
[15 min. ] 


The Evaluation of College Faculties. M. E. Haccerty, University 
of Minnesota. 


This study grew out of the situation presented by the accrediting 
needs of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Standards describing faculty training had proved unsatis- 
factory in practice. The study attempted to determine the validity 
of existing standards and to derive new and better accrediting 
techniques. 

By means of an inquiry blank information was collected from 
4,000 college teachers resident in 5/7 junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and universities. Criteria were developed by using data from 
the following sources: personal ratings of institutions by four dif- 
ferent inspectors; subject- matter tests in social studies, natural 
cience, and modern languages; tests of reading comprehension ; an 
evaluation of mathematics instruction made by a jury of mathema- 
ticians; records of graduates in graduate study; and examination 
records of applicants for medical school entrance. From among 

any criteria constructed from these data one was selected for cor- 
relation purposes. The validity of a number of measures of faculty 
competence was determined. The indexes employed in calculations 
vere measures of faculties considered as units and not of instructors 
as individuals. The measures that were retained as being useful for 
accrediting purposes were the following: per cent of faculty holding 
the doctorate degree; per cent of faculty not having the doctorate 
who have the master’s degree; average months of graduate study; 
verage years of experience in higher institutions; books and mono- 
graphs published; scholarly articles published; membership in 
learned societies; attendance at meetings of learned societies; and 
appearances on the programs of learned societies. Regression equa- 
tions were employed for purposes of analysis and weighting. It 
appeared that the two most important items for the evaluation of 
college faculties were publication of scholarly articles, and attendance 
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at meetings of learned societies. Both of these appeared more signifi- 
cant than any measure of degrees, graduate study, or experience. 


[15 min. ] 


An Application of Psychophysical Techniques to Marketing 

Research. Joun G. JenxKrNns, Cornell University. 

Faced with the possible necessity of installing expensive precision 
dispensing apparatus, a beverage company sought our aid in deter- 
mining fineness of taste-discrimination for their product. Pre- 
liminary trials in a special laboratory at Cornell suggested the 
feasibility of a modified constant-stimulus difference method. In one 
series the attempt was made to substitute a large number of observers 
making a small number of trials for the conventional small group 
making many trials. In a second series a group of moderate size 
completed ten trials each. As a check, five trained observers fol- 
lowed through the conventional formula of fifty trials for each value. 
Figures obtained by these three methods showed close correspond 
ence, and those from the modified methods shed useful light on indi- 
vidual differences. Employment of these interlocking techniques 


1 


yielded data of high reliability 110 min., slides. | 


PROGRAM ANIMAL PsycHoLocy | 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 9:30 A.M 


105 DaRTMOUTH 


Harvey A. Carr, Chairman 


A Study of Behavior Patterns of the Ring-Dove to Multiple-Choice 

Problems. Grorce T. Avery, Colorado State College. 

An investigation was made of the response patterns of the ring- 
dove to multiple-choice problems by the use of the multiple-choice 
apparatus devised by Robert M. Yerkes. 

1. The problem “ first to the right” was solved in from 56 to 
163 trials. 

2. The problem “ second to the left’ was never completely solved 
but one dove went through the series with but one error. 

3. The solution of Problem I increased the difficulty of 


Problem II. 
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4. Food and punishment were insufficient as a drive. The peck- 
ing and fluttering of a companion bird were more successful. [10 
min. | 


Distance-Preferentials—A New Apparatus and Some Results. 
Epwarp C. To_tman, University of California. 


It has been previously demonstrated that rats will select the 
‘shorter” of two distances to food—whether these distances be 
defined spatially (DeCamp), temporally (Sams and Tolman), or in 
terms of force-resistances (McCulloch). But such previous results 
could, theoretically, all be explained by differences in temporal inter- 
vals. For in all three cases, that for spaces and that for force- 
resistances, as well as that for times, the stimuli at the beginning of 
the preferred side were temporally nearer to the final goal-stimuli 
than on the non-preferred side. The greater “ conditioning” to 
this “ shorter’ side might depend, therefore, solely on this smaller 

poral interval 

fo see if a “short” distance would still be chosen when this 
difference in the temporal intervals was eliminated a new apparatus 
was constructed (acknowledgments to Dr. Jack Buel and Mr. Horace 
Richheimer) in which the animal has to choose between two tread- 

compartments both of which lead to food. Under such condi- 

ns the animals come to choose the side with the slower treadmill 
knowledgments to Mr. Richheimer) even though they have to 
end an equal amount of time on it. 

Other experiments were then performed with both the string- 
pulling set-up (acknowledgments to Miss Helen Campbell) and with 

idmill apparatus. With food on one side only it was found 
it rats learn to select this food-giving side faster, when both strings 
ng than when both strings are short, when both weights are 
than when both weights are light, and when both treadmills 
fast-moving than when both treadmills are slow-moving 


Vi eA 


\n anthromorphic, a conditioned reflex, and a vector type « 


explanation suggest themselves. The writer favors the last. [1 


min 
il 


ie Effect of Floor Cues upon the Mastery of the Unit-Alike Maze. 

Quin F. Curtis, University of Michigan. 

Shepard has shown that rats are able to discriminate sensory 

Wherencec j ; " 
ferences in the floor of the maze which can be used as the primary 


ue in maze learning. This investigation studies the influence of 
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various degrees of floor control upon maze learning, when other cues 
were reduced or made unreliable. 

The maze was composed of a series of 5 geometrically identical 
units, one of which required a reaction opposite to that given in the 
others. This maze could be mastered only by differentiating the 
unit which required the “ exceptional” reaction from the others in 
the series. The use of exteroceptive cues was tested frequently by 
alteration of various features of the maze and its environment. The 
use of kinaesthetic cues was prevented by starting the rats in random 
order at one of three different entrance points on each trip through 
the maze. 

Six types of floor construction were at different times used in 
this maze situation: a sand floor covered with rubber sheeting ; floors 
of bare sand having depths of 1%, 3%, and 9 inches, a concrete 
floor, and a floor of suspended wire mesh. Thirty rats were tested 
in one or more of these maze situations 

Results show that in each of the six maze situations, floor differ 
ences are more important than other sensory factors in determining 
the maze responses. Other sensory factors being held constant, the 
mazes vary greatly in difficulty for the rat according to the floor 
upon which they are constructed. The easiest floor, the concrete, 
was mastered with 87% success after 100 trials, while the wire 
screen floor was learned to 47% success only after 500 trials. These 
differences cannot be attributed to mechanical difficulties in loco- 
motion. Theoretical implications are discussed. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Ability of the White Rat to Learn an Absolute Brightness Dis- 
rimination. Dart L. WotFte, University of Chicago 

Purpose: To determine the ability of the white rat to learn an 
absolute brightness discrimination. 

Method: Seven rats were trained (10 trials daily) to discriminate 
a light of brightness 16 from lights of brightness 1 and 256 (numbers 
indicate relative brightnesses). The correct light was the brighter 
on half and the dimmer on half the trials. Following learning, three 
tests were given. 

Results: 1. Rats can learn an absolute brightness discrimination. 
All animals attained a criterion of 95 correct responses out of 100 
choices in 290 to 460 trials (including criterion) and with 62 to 101 
errors. 

2. An absolute discrimination is learned more slowly than a rela- 
tive one. Only one animal met a criterion of 20 consecutive correct 
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choices with fewer errors than were made by the poorest animal 
learning a relative discrimination under otherwise comparable 
conditions. 

3. Trained rats continue to make absolute choices when rewaraed 
for any choice. On 30 trials with all three lights present, light 16, 
: now of medium brightness, was chosen 30, 30, 29, 28, 25, 19, and 14 
times Chance score—10. On 30 different combinations each 
} 


including two to five lights of different brig! 


itnesses, light 16 was 
chosen 24, 24, 24, 20. 19, 16, and 16 times. Chance score=—9. 
4 


4. Trained rats can recognize the positive or negative character 


a single light. The rats were rewarded for approaching light 16 


: ind punished for approaching lights 1 and 256 when they were pre- 
sented singly. Two animals attained an accuracy of 95 correct 
responses out of 100 choices. Discrimination in the remaining 


imals was shown by a better than chance score or by going rapidly 


to light 16 and slowly to lights 1 and 256. [15 min., slides. ] 
Response of Chimpanzees to Size Relationships. KENNETH W 
SpeENcE, Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology 


Previous investigations of size and brightness discrimination 


ve led generally to the conclusion that animals learn to respond to 


the relative properties of the stimulus situation and not to the specific 


“> 


absolute properties of one or other of the stimuli. Almost withou 


exception, however, these studies have failed to demonstrate the uni 
’ versality of such a “ relational ’’’ response 
| - amt > (men " . “+ ] s+} tha Heerlep f L, 
he present experiment is concerned ith the study of the 
response of chimpanzees to size differences with the object of dis- 


ering the conditions under which “ relational ’’ responses do and 
not occur. Ten adult chimpanzees were trained to choose the 


er (or smaller) of two wh 


+4 91 Saal seme - | 
we Squares ubsequent critical tests 


ving stimuli larger and smaller than the training stimuli indi- 


ted that the animals trained originally to the larger stimulus 
ays responded relationally, but that those trained to the smaller 
stimulus failed to do so, at least in some of the tests. Following 


ese critical tests the original training of six of the animals was 

‘rsed until the converse response was learned. That is, animals 
ained originally to the larger stimulus were now trained to respond 
to the smaller stimulus and vice versa. In critical.tests subsequent 
to this training the animals generally failed to respond in accordance 
1 their more recently acquired “ relational ’’ response In the 


scussion of the results the adequacy of the view that the animal is 
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responding to the relative properties of the stimulus is questioned, 
and an examination is made of a theory based on the generalization 
or irradiation of conditioned excitatory and inhibitory tendencies 
that is proposed to account for the experimental results. [15 min., 


slides. } 


Some Factors Affecting Solution of Box-stacking Problems m 
Chimpanzee. S. D. S. Spracc, Yale Laboratories of Primate 
Biology. 

[he experimental work to be reported is part of a project (in 
collaboration with Doctor Robert M. Yerkes) the purpose of which 
is the development and standardization of a group of tests for 
measuring the adaptive capacities of chimpanzees. By means of the 
standardized testing situation used and the four problems presented, 
continuing comparability of results is made possibl 

Chimpanzees from 3 to 9 years of age have been tested on the 
following problems: I, single box; II, two boxes; III, rectangular 
box ; IV, three boxes. Some of the animals have been retested after 
periods of a year or more. The results are discussed with reference 
to the conditions on which problem solution seems to depend, and in 


terms of the correlation of success with age, and with experimental 


sophistication. [10 min., slides. ] 


sponse of Young Chimpanzees to Animate and Inanimate Psycho- 

logical Barriers. GrorGe M. HAsLerup, University of Tennessee. 

The Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology provided animals and 
facilities for these preliminary experiments. 


psychological barriers; (2) by this method to test Yerkes’ hypothesis 


~ 


[he purposes are: (1) to study the technique and value of 


that movement rather than appearance of object is the primary 
avoidance-response determiner in chimpanzee. 

Eight chimpanzees, one to four years old, were trained to reach 
through wire fence for fruit placed at arm’s length. Records were 
made of modification of response when a single mounted or live 
small alligator, snake, etc., was introduced just beyond reach and 
3 or 90 cm. from the food. 

Results indicate that the psychological barrier method is limited, 
especially in younger animals, by rapid negative adaptation to any 
object near the food. Differentiated reaction to the various stimuli, 
animate and inanimate, increases with age. [10 min., slides. ] 
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An Experiment on Insight and Trial-and-Error in Monkeys. 
A. H. Mastow, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


In collaboration with Walter Grether in the Wisconsin Primate 
Laboratory, seventeen monkeys, experienced in simple delayed 
reactions, were tested as follows: Placement of food under correct 
cup was not seen by the animal (as in delayed reactions )—instead 
he was shown the empty or incorrect cup, and allowed a choice after 
ten seconds. These types of solutions appeared: Immediate solu- 
tion (9 animals); Random choice followed by sudden solution (5 
animals); Irregular improvement (2 animals); Position habit and 
failure (1 animal). The ability was transferred to 3 and 4 cups with 
very slight decrement. 

In retention tests given eight animals 4-7 months later, all 
retained perfectly except 2 of the 3 that had shown no immediate 
solution originally. 

This simple technique, used with many species of monkeys, offers 
a means of quantitative attack on the problem of comparison of 


insight with trial-and-error. [10 min. | 


PROGRAM: POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 10:00 a.m. 
104 McNutt 


EpwarpD L. THORNDIKE, Chairman 


ittitudes of College Students Toward War, Race, and Religion, and 
the Changes in Such Attitudes During Four Years in Colleqg 
VERNON Jones, Clark University. 
The attitudes of college students toward war, race (Negro), 
religion, and the church were studied over a period of six years by 
means of five of the Thurstone Attitude Scales. Two classes were 


followed from entrance to graduation. Other classes were followed 


for shorter periods. Both status and change scores were obtained, 
ind the relation of various factors, such as mental abilitv, major sub- 


ject, political and religious leanings, to such scores was investigated 
\lso a study was made of the degree to which radicalism or con- 
servatism are general factors running throughout the tests. 

Some of the main results are as follows: (1) The change in 


student attitude from freshmen to senior year was, on the average, 
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rather small on all tests. (2) The changes which were found were, 
on the average, in the direction of liberalism. (3) The major sub- 
ject of students did not have a pronounced effect upon the amount 
of change on the tests here employed, but in general students major- 
ing in natural science changed most, and those in history changed 
least. Students specializing in economics, sociology, English, and 
languages occupied the middle ranges (4) The influence of 
religious affiliations and political leanings upon attitudes was found 
to be rather specific. (5) Intercorrelations among attitudes of 
students revealed the fact that liberalism and conservatism are far 
from unitary characteristics. There seem to be constellations of 
attitudes, and within a given constellation the individual is rather 
consistently a conservative, a liberal, or a radical, but his position or 
the conservative-radical scale in one constellation is a poor index 


of what his position will be in another. [15 min.] 


Political Knowledge and Party Preferences of Students. THEeLMa 
Hunt, George Washington University 


’ 
; 


This paper reports a study of knowledge of current politics 


political party alliances or preferences of several hundred colleg 
students in Washington. The findings of the present study are 
pared with those of a similar study ule eight years ago. Knowl 
edge of politics (as measured by an objective test) is related to sex 
age, major subject or course 11 lege, home State, inter: 
politics, occupation if employed, and intelligence. The political 

to which the student “ belongs” is affected in different degrees by 
the party of his father, the State in which he has lived, educati 
sex, interest in politics, and knowledge of politics. Present students 
show no evidence of greater knowledge of or interest in politi 


They show fewer stated party preferences, less agreement with t! 


fathers, and considerable change in proportions stating preferences 


for the various political parties 10 

The Psychology of International-Minded s Studied by the Method 
of Opinion Correlates. Turopore F. Lentz, Washington 
University 
By an analysis of several hundred opinions of several hundred 


college students, a study was made to locate the opinions not logically 
and obviously, but statistically, related to the trait of International- 


Mindedness. This was done by correlating by the U.L. method each 
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item of the composite with the International-Mindedness scores 
Marked success in locating such opinions points to the reality of a 
generalized and more or less composite trait which expresses itself 
in matters distinctly homely and domestic as well as in those involv- 
ing foreign relations. Intercorrelations among the different types of 
opinions indicate significant inter-relations among international and 
non-international attitudes. 

Thus far, the most marked aspect of this basic tendency is that 
of generalized radicalism. In fact, to measure radicalism and inter- 
nationalism independently seems to present a major problem. [10 
min. | 


Political and Economic Stereotypes: Frequency and Patterning. 
Ross STAGNER, University of Akron 


The method used in this investigation was to submit to adults in 
various occupations a sheet on which were forty words and phrases 
relating to various social concepts. They were asked to cross out 
any words which were unpleasant to them. About 500 adults in all 
marked the sheets. The majority were factory and office workers 
and small business men. 

[he stereotypes most crossed out were: Ku Klux Klan, 90%; 
Communist, 80%; Child Labor, 74%; Nazi, 73% Constitution 
and Supreme Court were crossed out by less than 5% of the cases. 
Townsend Plan was disliked by 48% and American Liberty League 
by 30%. Socialist, theoretically as unpleasant as Communist, is 

-ossed out by only 43% as against the Communist 80% 

The most obvious pattern found is a tendency to strike out all 
terms having a radical connotation. Ninety-eight per cent of cases 
striking out Socialist also strike out Communist. Conversely, of the 
cases not striking out Communist, only 5% struck out Socialist 
Radical, Revolution, I.W.W., Pacifism and Labor Union are othe 
words fitting into this pattern. 

There is also evidence for a pattern which groups together the 
terms Republican, Democrat, Big Interests, Trusts and American 
Liberty League. Considerable inconsistency is found throughout, 
however. Wide individual differences in the number of words 
crossed out interfere with a clear demonstration of consistency. 


An opinion sheet which was checked at the same sitting by many 
of the subjects reveals that these patterns (of stereotypes) are gen- 
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erally harmonious with the opinions which the subject is willing to 
endorse. 

Comparison of parents and children, husbands and wives, sex 
differences and differences between political groups will be 
presented. [15 min.] 

A Field Experiment on the Comparative Effectiveness of “Rational” 
‘Emotional’ Political Leaflets in Determining Election 


Results. Grorce W. HartTMANN, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. 

During the election campaign of 1935, the experimenter divided 
the city of Allentown, Pa., into three classes of wards: (1) an 


‘emotional’ area in which all the resident adults received leaflets 


written in a distinctive advertising manner urging support of the 


? 


Socialist ticket: (2) a “ rational” region, in which a more academic 


> 


kind of persuasion was used; and (3) a “control” district where 
nothing was distributed. The contrasted appeals were identical in 


general appearance, typography, format and number circulated; the 


written content of the two motivating “ stimuli "’ varied primarily in 
the relative amounts of reflection and sentiment included and in the 
corresponding style of language employed. When the outcome was 
analyzed by comparing the 1935 vote with that of 1934 for the 
respective “heads of the tickets,” the Socialist increase was 50‘ 

in the “ emotio wards, 35.42% in the “ rational” wards, and 
24.05% in the “ control’ wards; comparable figures for the Republi 
cans were 20.44%, 24.03% and 15.86% : for the Democrats, 8.08% 

15.07% and 14.33%. All parties gained absolutely because there 
was a 16.69% increase in electoral participation over the preceding 
year, but the Socialist vote rose “disproportionately ” in the two 


areas where special stimulation was applied. A post-election series 


of oral interviews showed a much greater memory value for the 
‘emotional ”’ appeal, confirming the tendency revealed at the ballot- 


‘al stimulation which inte- 


box. The evidence indicates that politi 
grates itself with strong permanent central attitudes and prepotent 
wants is relatively more efficient as a vote-getting device than that 


which relies upon logical exposition. [15 min.] 
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preliminary results from its application. [10 min.] 
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Occupational Differences in Manipulative Abilities. LOoRENE TEE- 

GARDEN, Cincinnati Employment Center. 

A battery of manipulative tests makes possible rating of job 
applicants on specific traits of manipulative performance: speed, 
accuracy, delicacy of control, single or two-hand manipulation, 
ability to follow demonstration or instruction, to react to details, 
organize, maintain or increase speed, solve problems, etc. 

Test performances of adults in fourteen men’s and sixteen 
women’s occupations show no two occupations presenting identical 
combinations of test levels on the tests used. Comparisons of median 
and quartile points of each occupational group with median and 
quartile points of the general norms for each test indicate those 
manipulative traits in which each occupation rates high or low, 
despite the fact that many persons with varied experiences are 
included in several occupations. Analysis of an individual’s test 
ratings indicates types of occupation for which the applicant seems 


best fitted. [10 min.] 


Increasing the Significance of Single Measures. W. V. BINGHAM 
Stevens Institute of Technology and Personnel Researcl 
Federation 
A psychologist whose immediate concern is to help an individual 

to ascertain his educational and occupational aptitudes faces statistical 
problems in the evaluation of test scores which might not troubl 
him if he were occupied solely with mass data, group differences, 
or factorial research. This paper defines three of these problems 
and describes ways in which the precision and meaning of individual 
measures can be enhanced. 

1. When transmuting order-of-merit ranks into linear scores 
before pooling them, improvements over the usual method are sug 
gested whereby the reliability of criteria, as well as of pooled ratings 
of an individual, may be increased 

2. While very high or low scores are of special interest to coun- 
selor and client, the reliability of these extreme deviations is ordi- 
narily less than of scores near the mean. Neither Garrett’s standard 
error of measurement, Kelley’s standard error of a true score esti- 
mated from a single obtained score, nor O’Connor’s standard error 
of an individual score furnishes information as to the width of the 
‘zone of approximation” within which an individual’s estimated 


true score probably lies, if his obtained score is very low or high 
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3. The importance of salvaging certain statistically “ not-signifi- 
cant ” differences, both when comparing groups and when appraising 
an individual’s aptitudes from the data on his cumulative record, is 
illustrated. [15 min.] 


inalysis of 4,738 Test Items. RicHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Thirty-six tests, containing 4,738 items, were administered on 
he work-limit basis to ninety-six college-trained men employed in 
a large manufacturing organization. ‘The purpose of this research 
was to devise a test for future selection of college graduates with 
mental characteristics like those of the best of the present group of 
ollege-trained employees. 

The major statistical problems encountered consisted of obtain- 
ing a reliable criterion and selecting and carrying out a method of 


analysis. 


Each of 35 executives rated the men, using order-of-merit rank 


ings, graphic rating scales, and check-lists. All ratings were trans 
ited to have means of 50 and standard deviations of 20. Che 
reliability of the composite criterion was .8& 
Each position in the Hollerith field represented an item. A hole 
was punched for each error; correct answers were not punched 
pper and lower criterion groups (27% in each) were com 
ired The number of errors in the high (or low) criterion grouy 
vas obtained on the Hollerith counting sorter for ten items at 
time. The figures thus obtained were converted into difficulty and 
lidity measures 
he following results were obtained: 541 items were answered 
orrectly by all of the men. The relationship between difficulty and 
lidity is curvilinear ; items with approximately 45 to 85% correct 
esponses being the most valid. There were 2,737 items with posi 
tive validities, 1,061 with exactly zero validities, and 940 
egative validities. The 708 items with idities of 20 or more 


be retained for use in future tests 
Dr. Albert K. Kurtz was responsible for the statistical analysis 
hese data. [15 min., slides. ] 

tatistical Prediction of Law School Success RicHarp W. Hus- 
AND, University of Wisconsin. 


In order to assist the University of Wisconsin Law School to 


1 
select t] 


t those most fit for acceptance from all their applicants, we have 
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made a thorough statistical study of all measurable factors which 
might have a bearing on grades in law school. 

The first part of the study consisted in using the multiple cor- 
relation technique, attempting to predict the dependent variable, law 
grades, by means of undergraduate grades, intelligence scores, and 
the Yale Legal Aptitude test. We tried various combinations of 
two of these variables, as well as all three. The grades of the 
students have been traced over four semesters of law school, to 
validate our predictions. The three-variabie multiple is +-.64, which 
predicts actual earnings within five points in three-fourths of 
the cases. 

In the second part of the study we correlated undergraduate 
grades in various subjects with law school success, to see if excel- 
lence in certain fields might predict legal aptitude better than the 
whole undergraduate average. The highest correlations were with 


the major field 


social sciences, economics, physical sciences, and 
mathematics. Languages and philosophy produced low figures. 
Acknowledgment is made for the aid of Mr. Daniel G. Dittmer 


and Miss Ina Berginn. [1 


oT 


min 


PROGRAM: VISUAL PHENOMENA 


50 P.M 


i4 Sy 
S Hr 
Dark Adaptati n a Vertebrate Eve as Determined by the Elec- 
trical Response of the Retina LorrIn A. Ruices, Clark 
University 
During the process of dark adaptation the eye becomes increas- 


ingly sensitive, so that less and less light is required to elicit a 
response from the organism. In the conventional threshold deter- 
minations of sensitivity only one level of response has been measured. 
With the retinal response technique, however, it is possible to reg- 
ister any magnitude of response. One may therefore obtain by this 
means a more complete as well as a more direct picture of the course 
of dark adaptation in the retina 


Frogs of the species Rana pipiens are used. Curare is injected 
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to paralyze the skeletal musculature. No further operation is neces- 
sary with this preparation. Photographic records are made of the 
potential developed between the cornea and a neutral point on 
the body. 


A period of light adaptation is first given. Then short flashes 
of light of various intensities are given at intervals during subse- 
uent dark adaptation. The magnitude of the response to these 
flashes may be plotted as a tunction of time in the dark. From 


this plot are derived curves showing the intensity of flash necessary 


produce a given height of response at any time in the dark 


The shape of this curve of dark adaptation is dependent upon 
particular height of response chosen as constant effect his 
ding renders doubtful any inference which we might wish to draw 
rding an underlying chemical reaction. Furthermore, the shape 


curve depends upon both the intensity and the duration of 
the preceding light adaptation, a circumstance which is interpreted 
is confirming Wald’s hypothesis of a complex visual cycle. {15 


n., slides. | 
Curve of Flicker Fusion Speeds for the Cat. W. E. Kappaur, 
Ir., University of Rochester. 


\ curve which describes the relationship between brightness and 


limits of flicker discrimination has been determined for the cat 
[he series of flicker thresholds, upon which the curve is based, 


was obtained in the simple lever-pressing discrimination situation 
pre viously described. 


[he animals were observed under conditions favoring dark 


adaptation. Discrimination distance was not fully controlled. Eye 
head movements were unrestricted. Each animal was run 20 
trials per day, several hundred trials being required for each 
reshold determination. Except at the lowest brightness levels 
} - -£ « _ . li hh #34 1h! ¢ ee f eure : racriant £ + 
here performance was highly variabie, transier was immediate trom 
e brightness level to another and from one flicker speed to another. 
‘revious behavioral studies of flicker perception in infra-huma 


species have provided data on dragon-fly larvae (Salzle, 1932-33), 
bees (Wolf, 1933), fighting fish ( Beniuc, 1933), and sunfish ( Wolf 

Zerrahn-Wolf, 1936). As compared with the curves of flicker 
fusion for the bee and the sunfish, that for the cat has a much smaller 
siope It is-also located several log units lower on the brightness 
scale than are the curves for these other species. These facts indi- 


that, as observed in the present situation, the sensitivitv of 
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the cat’s eye to intermittent stimulation is greater than that of the 
invertebrate or vertebrate eyes found in the bee or sunfish. 

The curve for the cat has also been studied in relation to curves 
obtained on human subjects tested under various conditions in the 
same experimental situation. 

This experiment was conducted in the Psychological Laboratory 


of Brown University. [15 min., slides. | 


The Effect of Scattered Light on the Sensitive Elements of the 

Retina. THEopoRE KarwoskI, Dartmouth College. 

This study was undertaken in order to measure the effect of 
scattered light on the light sensitive areas of the retina. The experi- 
mental procedure consisted of projecting light on the blind spot 
or optic disk and then determining the threshold for light on adja- 
cent part of the retina. Since the optic disk does not contain rods 
and cones it was assumed the effect on the threshold of the test 
light would be a result of the light scattering from the optic disk 
It was thought that in this way a critical experiment might be done 
as a check on much work in vision involving situations in which 
thresholds for light are compared with thresholds obtained in the 
presence of an auxiliary light. The results obtained were sur- 
prising. It was found that the presence of a light on the optic disk 
had an inhibitory effect or increased the threshold for light on an 
adjacent area [he increase in threshold is proportional to the 


intensity of the light on the optic disk. Other experiments were 
performed in order to determine the bearing of scattered light from 
the optic disk on color contrast. These experiments were performed 


in collaboration wit 


h Dean Nicholson of Dartmouth College. [15 


An Experimental and Theoretical Study of Changes in Surface 
Colors under Changing Illuminations. Harry HEtson, Bryn 
Mawr College, and Deane B. Jupp, National Bureau of 
Standards 
If changes in illumination are sufficiently great, surface colors 

may become radically altered (color conversion). In the experi- 

ments 18 samples covering all hues and a wide range of lightnesses 
and saturations were examined under 25 different illuminants, on 
white, gray, and black backgrounds. Total number of colors was 
thus 5,400 for each observer. Judgments of hue were in terms of 
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an eight-part division of the hue circuit and of lightness and satura- 
tion on a scale from 0 to 10. Weakly or moderately selective 
illuminants with respect to wave length leave surface colors rela- 
tively unchanged (color constancy), but a highly selective illumi- 
may make two surfaces which appear different in daylight 
indistinguishable, and surfaces of the same daylight color widely 
different 
Prediction of the changes found in color conversion has been 
quite successful by means of a quantitative theory based on knowl- 
ige of the spectral energy distributions of the illuminants, spectral 
flectances of the samples, the properties of the ‘ normal observer,’ 
certain assumptions regarding shift of achromatic point for each 
mple under each illuminant. The greater color inducing effect 
black ground on all samples, the tendency of light samples to 
on the hue of the illuminant plus yellow while dark samples 


1 
i 


toward the complementary hue plus blue, and certain other 


ative effects are predicted by the theory. Several deductions 
the theory, some remaining to be verified by experiment, will 


resented. [15 min 


j 


Effect of Size of Surrounds on Visual Acuity in the Fovea. 


M. Bruce FisHer, Yale University 

Monocular acuity in a 2° foveal area, at retinal illuminations 
3.1, and 100 photons, was measured with an Ives-Cobb grat- 
\ 


nnular illuminated surrounds varying in radial width from 
to 20° of visual angle immediately surrounded the test area. 
11 


varied in retinal illumination from .02 to 2,686 photons 


ler the conditions of the experiment, with increase in the 


surrounds from 2.5° to 20°, acuity decreased when the sur- 


were brighter than the test area, and remained approxi- 
constant when surrounds and test area were of equal bright- 

ss. Acuity increased when the surrounds were dimmer than the 
test area. These results are of use in evaluating the possible 


echanisms of interaction in the retina. [15 min., slides.] 


Objective Study of “ Cyclotorsion.” W.C. Brastey, U. S. Pub. 
Health Survey, and R. H. Pecknam, Temple University School 
of Medicine. 


[he rotation of stereoscope-objects about the visual axes eventu- 


<luces diplopia. The classical explanation is one of limited 
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eye-ball torsion about the same axes. The angular tolerances of 
six subjects (803 trials) was about +10° near the vertical meridians 
and +3° near the horizontal. Short radii permitted greatest rota- 
tion. Stereopsis was reported in all but the horizontal meridians. 
Simultaneous telescopic observation showed no torsion of the 
eye-ball. 

Analysis of the disparity into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents showed these to be limiting factors. Stereopsis was pro- 
portional to the horizontal component only. Stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of an inclined rod in the median plane showed comparable 
rotation of the objects and simular stereopsis. 

It is concluded that cyclophoria, cyclotorsion, and cyclofusional 
amplitude have no meaning, that binocular fusion of rotated objects 
depends upon the horizontal and vertical disparities, and that 


stereopsis is dependent upon the horizontal disparity. [10 min., 
slides 
The Anchoring of Absolute Scales. JOHN VOLKMANN, Harvard 


University 

In making a certain type of absolute judgment, the observer is 
instructed to judge with reference to the particular stimuli being 
presented in the experiment at the time. Under these conditions, 
the position and the length of the observer's absolute scale are 
definite functions of the stimulus-group which is presented. The 
scale is then said to be stimulus-anchored Sut the scale may be 
anchored by determining agents other than the stimuli. What are 
these other anchoring agents? 

An inclined line of light was exposed in a dark box for one 
second in every eight seconds. The experimenter set the line at 
different inclinations; the observers judged inclination in six abso- 
lute categories, the integral numbers one to six. There were six 
stimulus-inclinations, the lowest being 40° and the highest 50° 
above the horizontal. Thresholds between adjacent categories were 
obtained by graphical treatment of the frequencies of judgment. 
Each experiment consisted of a control series, and an experimental 
series in which the instruction was altered. 

The first experiment examined the possible anchoring effect of 
a definite, reproducible value, designated by instruction but not pre- 
sented as a stimulus. The horizontal is an example of such a value 
In the experimental series the observers were instructed that the 
horizontal was to define their category of judgment one. The 
results show clearly an anchoring effect: the scale shifts and extends 
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in the direction of the horizontal. A further finding is that the 
extension is not complete; the scale of judgment does not actually 
reach the horizontal. 

The second experiment demonstrated in a similar manner that 
any value which the observer selects and holds in mind can exert 
an anchoring effect. The scale extends toward the value which the 
observer has selected; again the extension is not complete. [15 
min., slides. | 


Observational and Mathematical Differences in Bar Graph and 


Volume Situations. James L. Granam, Lehigh Universit) 
Normative investigations of illusory trends in complex fields 
should increase skills in meeting practical situations, and decrease 
speculations based upon over-simplified situations 
Such a study was made with judgments of bar length for 88 dif- 
rent bar graphs and with 87 volume comparisons. In the bar graph 
nalysis, six variables were analyzed: horizontal or vertical mode 


presentation, coarseness or fineness of the scale unit 


pacing 
listance between the bars, width of bars, bar length, and nearness 
remoteness from the scale. The factors compared were either 
uated in identical comparisons or in groups where the factors 
und degrees were equated but not in identical combinations of 
legrees. The probability of a trend holding consistent! vas 
expressed in terms of its ratio to the standard deviation of if 
ce. While the multi-dimensional set-up precluded a conclu- 

sive answer to some of the problems raised, it indicated that a 
aximum illusion toward over-estimation would be expected by 
selecting data to give ; irs, presented with narrow bars, wide 
spacing distances, coarse scale units, vertical presentation for rela- 
tively long bars and horizontal presentation for short bars, and 


remote bar position from the scale. 


Volumes were analyzed for the influence of length and width, 


disparity in size, and for subjective judgments of familiar 


iquid measures. For relatively smaller objects, the cubical forms 
were typically over-estimated and the spherical under-estimated. 
in cylindrical forms, over-estimation was in the direction of the 
wider diameter. In subjective judgments, relatively smaller measures 
were under-estimated and large over-estimated. 

Trends found in over-simplified situations need experimental 
verification before applying uncritically to complex situations. The 
dete: mination of critical limits within which rather uniform illusory 


trends can be expected to hold is required. [15 min., slides.] 
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An Experimental 


Acc rding to 1 
sequence 


Ss susceptible 


The fact of failure at a competitive ta satisfies this condition 
Such a procedure is presumed to establ antagonistic anticipatory 
responses which, on subsequent attempts, will be in conflict with 
and will block, the sequence of acts. Two indirect tests of the estab 
lishment of these antagonistic anticipatory acts were provided ir 
the following experiment. Twenty subjects were divided into 2 


paired groups on the basis of prelimi practice trials at learning 
comparable lists nonsense syllables and at card-sorting. FEacl 
subject was th given 15 trials at card-sorting on each of 3 da 

preceded and followed on each occasion by the learning of a list 
of 10 nonsense syllables by the method of anticipation. The 2 group 
of subjects were differentiated by uccess ”’ or “ failure” at 
card-sorting [These conditions wer luced by false statements 
conce g the S’s performance on each trial in comparison to his 
own past performances and those of others in the group. Success 
or failure reactions were strong in all but 2 cases. Results: (1 

the success group showed a greater gain in learning trials in the 


ctivity t 
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Test of One Phase 


ROBERT R 


f The Hypothecated Repres 
Sears, Yale University 


1e repression hypothesis (cf. Sears, Psychol. Bull 


of acts accompanied by the ego 


{ competitive 


1 


to repression providing the drive is frustrated 


“a } 


learning over the pre-card-sorting learning than 


indicating in the latter the presence of responses 
emporally associated with the competitive 
1e success group showed increased speed of card- 
first to fifteenth trials on each of the 3 days while 
showed decreasing speed—verifying the predicted 


sequence of acts to diminish in efficiency in the 


(15 min.] 
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4 Quantitative Study of Certain Changes Occurring Under Sodium 
Amytal. James W. LayMan, Psychopathic Hospital, State 
University of Iowa. 


The present study deals with the measurement oi changes in 
the performance of schizophrenic patients on a series of psycho 
logical tests while under the influence of sodium amytal. The Stan- 
ford-Binet, Bernreuter, Rorschach, Performance and Motor tests 
were administered before, during and after the influence of the drug 

Previous studies have emphasized the qualitative changes which 
requently accompany the administration of sodium amytal. Con- 
comitant with this change the inhibitory factors which interfere 


1 


with the communication of repressed materials may temporarily be 


emoved, making it possible to study the thought processes of 
fe all alae oe heen ae tip" a 
ents who previously had been uncommunicative The present 
— : “oncerned one h _ Wwiantitati . —y-CTIte f +¢hea } : 
work 1S concerned with a quantitative neasu oO! ne changes 
} . 1, . ae 1, ] } 1 — 4 : 7 
ved, as they can be studied by the battery of tests employe 
Che results obtained show statistically reliable differences du: 
+] ee Pe SF ahen donee olferd jean ell a 4 ‘ 
the period of the drug efrects as compare: itn ie the vO 
rmances, indicating that the temporary alteration of the pri 
; 1 ] } ‘ } ] 
symptoms also produces a change in certain of the secondary 
eristicSs of the disease process i he Stanford-Binet shows 
- , —— = ‘ 
i ease 1 menta ive and a eCauctl sCatte « 
n the sub-tests; the | eu ws change he 
; = 
if ex ersion; with the Rors ere may be ¢ é 
T iT increase | resp es i 9 | ] va 
S\ 1g Te? 9 ( 1mMprove al oe the 
Tt) ) 
‘ 3 4 | ¢ + c pI ul ‘ ~ ”) 1! 1¢ 
14 ] c 
ves vi T esTs Ss Vv ID eC Tl] » 
. j rrhit , ; » , # 
W Vj TY TTAR T Teves Socsts a 
VY LLLIA DNS, IVOILSILY CSL 
A 1 ] sto ; a= ] ] } 
\s phenobarbital is one of e commonly used hypnotic drugs 
+ 4 me n “A aT) for ahy TT } halnac ; Ley ‘ re ‘ 
omes necessary for abnormal psychology to know its effects 
earning. A group of rats was used for this purpose, the litter 
‘ om = ie i all eee , 
mates being divided into drugged and control groups. A dose of 


O87 gm. per kg/body-weight was injected intraperitoneally during 
ourse of the learning and relearning and also during a period 
of six weeks of forgetting. There is a marked and consistent tend- 
ency for the drugged group to be inferior in both the learning 
and relearning when measured by both time and errors. This is 
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not due to lethargy. The retention of the drugged group is, 
however, as good as that of the control group. [10 min., slides. ] 
The Effects of the Sympathomimetic Drug Benzedrine on the Vis- 
cera and the Mood of Man. AxspraAHAM Myerson, from the 
Division of Psychiatric Research, Boston State Hospital, Matta- 
pan, Mass., aided by funds from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Benzedrine is a derivative of the adrenalin group of drugs and 


its chemical constitution is Beta-Phenylisopropylamine Sulphate. It 
differs from adrenalin pharmacologically in that it 1s slowe ] 
more prolonged in action and can be administered orally. 


It has a very marked effect upon those spasms of the gastro 
intestinal tract which are created by emotional and functional nervous 
states. These spasms can be demonstrated by X-ray examinati 

yf stomach and intestines and are probably of parasympathetic 
rigin; that is, the autonomic balance is disturbed in the dire 


of parasympathetic over-stimulation \ few tablets (20-30 mg 


1 


benzedrine will completely relax the spasm temporarily, and given 


ver a period of time the spasm will be abolished 

Most interesting is the effect on sk The disease narcolepsy 
which is characterized bv the appeara af Aecwwein and att 
nicn 1S characte i Dy the appeara it drowsiness and atta 
£ ] ¢ eammas bamal tee ‘ mmniatal - > . > ¢+ha 
if sleep under emotional stress, is completely relieved by the 


tinued use of benzedrine. Normal sleep is completely abolished by 


benzedrine take: ithin a few hours of the sleep time. The emotional 
state associated with this insomnia is not unpleasant 


ery interesting and favorable results are obtained in a good 


7 


many of those normal and quasi-normal states in which the indi- 


vidual who has not had sufficient rest and who is somewhat 
depressed in the morning uses this drug \ few milligrams of 


benzedrine taken two or three times during the morning has ar 

excellent temporary effect upon the state which is compounded of 

fatigue and depression so commonly experienced and which is 
} 


characteristic in extreme degree of the severe neuroses. 


One or two cases are cited in which suicidal thought, extreme 


depression, and the anhedonic state are remarkably influenced by 
benzedrine. [15 min., slides. | 
Salivary Secreiion Under Hypnosis. ArtHuR JENNESS, University 


of Nebraska. 
Nevsky and Levin have reported that in a nine-year-old child 
salivary secretion accompanying the eating of various foods was 
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approximately the same during hypnosis as in the waking state. The 
writer and Ray C. Hackman, using a device which delivers liquid 
stimuli inside the mouth without warning, found that the parotid 
secretion of four college students in response to lemon juice aver- 
aged 44% less during ‘ sleeping’ (lethargic) hypnosis than during 
waking.  (Dzjfference/o difference=12.00.) One non-hypnotizable 
subject showed no significant decrease when simulating hypnosis. 


Posthypnotic secretions at given signals, resulting from direct sug- 


gestion under hypnosis, similar in all respects to conditioned 
responses, were obtained in several subjects. Improved apparatus 
for stimulating and recording human salivary responses will be 
described. Results will be discussed in relation to other studies of 
reflexes under hypnosis. [10 min., slides. | 

lationships Between Waking Suggestibility and Hypnotic Sus- 

ceptibility. Lester F. Becx, University of Oregon. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether hypnotiza- 


bility can be detected in certain responses executed in the waking 


I 
stat 
Eight tests of waking suggestibility, an hypnotic index, and the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory were administered to twenty-five men and 
twenty-five women. ‘The tests of waking suggestibility included a 


modification of Chevreul’s pendulum, an electric shock test, measures 


of hand steadiness, arm sway and body sway, and eye-lid closuré 
following tical fj Soe auditory fixatior oul ‘rbal si ‘ 
WOWINE Optica mxation, auditory iXation, and verda sugges Sstion 
he hypnotic index contained ten qualitative items such as eyelid 
atalepsy, cutaneous anesthesia and execution of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestions Each test was given twice during an initial test series 


and a re-test followed within three weeks 


With one exception the reliability coefficients of the tests for 


: ne ' 
single test series exceeded 0.87, as estimated by the Brown- 
he) | man tormuila. Retest reliability coefficients were consisté ntiy 
wer, ranging between 0.44 and +0.88 The correlations 


between the hypnotic index and the various suggestion tests ranged 
between 0.36 and +0.90, with a median coefficient of -+0.58. 
The correlation with the adjustment inventory was +0.29. These 
results show that with certain tests of waking suggestibility it is 
not only possible to detect hypnotizability, but to predict the “ depth ” 
of hypnosis with considerable accuracy. Personality tests, however, 
such as the Bell Inventory, shed little light upon a person’s sus- 
ceptibility to hypnosis. This experiment was done with the assistance 
of Mr. Ben Saltzman. [15 min.] 
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PROGRAM: INFANT BEHAVIOR 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 2:00 P.M. 
13 CARPENTER 


Jeoun E. ANDERSON, Chairman 
Quantitative Measures of Developmental Processes in Erect Loco- 
motion. Myrtte B. McGraw, The Babies Hospital, New 
York City. ® 


Quantitative data dealing with the development of erect loco- 
motion in infants have usually been of the order of calculating the 
mean choronological age at which the child makes his first inde- 
pendent step, the number of steps, or distance covered before losing 
balance, etc. Significant aspects of locomotion such as changing 


base width, pressure contacts, associated movements, and shifts from 


isolated to integrated movements have 


expressed in descriptive 
terms. 
extensive use as a recording device 


The moving picture has ha 


As a measuring instrument it has even greater promise for laborator 


application, especially in studies of motor development. Shifts from 
isolated to integrated movements can be calculated by counting 
frames registering movements of different bodily parts. Pressure 
points, base width, and associated movements can be measured with 
p ecision Ma ispDe S T develop ( hich ire usually CO 

sidered qualit ulculated lefinite quant ; 


Sucking Resp ind Related Behavior of Infants. H. M 
HALVERSON, Yale Universit) 


Sucking responses of male infants together with concomitant 
body tension and other related behavior were recorded kymo- 
graphically. 

Sucking responses of bottle babies were recorded by means of 
specially constructed nipples which communicated with a mercury 
manometer. Two kinds of nipples were used; one yielded milk 
easily and one yielded milk only under strong suction. Muscular 
tension was measured by means of gripping pressure. A small silk- 
covered rubber capsule within the palm of the infant communicated 
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hydrostatically with a second mercury manometer. Floats in the 
two manometers recorded suction and gripping pressure on the 
kymograph. Sucking reactions of breast babies were secured by 
slight alterations in the sucking apparatus. 

The baby was completely undressed for the experiment. Before 
feeding began the kymograph was started and records were taken 
f body posture and of muscular tension as revealed by gripping. 
[he record was then continued under conditions wherein the baby 
ybtained (1) nourishment easily, (2) nourishment only by strong 
sucking, and (3) no nourishment with sucking. At predetermined 
points during the sucking intervals the nipple was removed for a 


given time and then replaced in the infant’s mouth 


14 least sHarar a! r 9 ‘ ¢ 4 . 
[he results include differential responses to breast feeding: to 
] ° ] . “4 im ae i ‘+ ] } + 
sucking, easy sucking, and difficult sucking at the bottle; and 
to removal of the nipple 
my _— c = Ve + * “4 ’ 
ine order of preference in sucking 1S as [follows reast, easy 
ipple, difficult nipple, dry nipple. Emotional disturbances, marked 
Oo int wre nad 1 “tlae tencint nn & went tim ' > 
es posture and musculal ensio ind trequel mnescen»nce 
trustratio1 Detumescence urs when nourishment is 
] pa | ‘ yf ph ) ry 
] 5 and nitant 
~ T | 
( \ vi Child 
‘ rf T> 
eilare iv i 
reedil responses oT sixteen ini ts 1! ing 1 1g im SIX 
urteel eKS el conditi ed S I buzz 
ective records of sucking and protocols of behavior ere made 
-eport deals with an analysis of the formation of stable condi- 
7 —_ — bae¢ 1. mere . Le Te 1; 
ti responses and concomitant behavior changes iddition, 


studies were made of experimental extinction and the retention of 


+} noatense ] . Lae a . ¢ 7. | 41 a ‘ 2 
ne Iag1u1oned response As lar aS was ossibl ne | ints were 
ou ot fees Dest — —_ +] — 1 ’ 
ised at four feeding periods during the until e conditioned 
response was stable Three to eleven experimental feedings con- 
rainine f 79 aired ‘m7 Iaty nN veare ne . aT fae the 
ta i6 to /2 paired stimulations were necessary for the 
1] } 1 


establishment of stable conditioning. 


T 


Behavior protocols included notations of the degree of general 
body activity and crying. Analysis of these protocols demonstrates 
that the acquisition of the conditioned reflex was associated with a 
distinct change in the behavioral pattern. The anticipatory nature 


of the conditioned feeding response was shown by the fact that its 
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acquisition proceeded in a forward direction, the response appearing 
closer to the onset of the buzzer. 

Analysis of individual feeding periods indicated that during the 
last third of the feeding period, when hunger had been more or less 
sated, the strength of the conditioned response diminished consider- 
ably. The strength of the conditioned feeding response bears an 
inverse relationship to the degree of hunger satiation. 

The records of experimental extinction demonstrated that four 
to twelve single stimulations were necessary to extinguish the 


response. Concomitant behavior is shown to change in a distinct 


pattern Conditioned feeding responses were retained up to 
seventy-two hours. [15 min., slides. ] 
Infant Development Under Minimum Social Stimulation. Wayne 


DENNIS, University of Virginia 

The purpose of this experiment was to determine whether or 
not the development of infant behavior will follow its normal cours« 
in the absence of the usual social stimuli, such as the fondling of 
the adult, the adult’s interest in new actions and his encouragement 
or discouragement of these actions and his attempts at teaching. To 
this end two infants were reared under laboratory control for the 
first thirteen months of life with every provision for their physical 
wants but under conditions of semi-isolation. The experimenter 
attempted to exercise the minimum of handling, of reward, and of 
punishment, and tried as far as possible to leave each infant to its 
own devices in the matter of behavioral development. 

The infants throve under the conditions of the experiment, and 
were happy, healthy, and active. In order to obtain comparison 
data on children reared under the usual home conditions, the experi- 
menter has reduced to graphical form the first year of development 
of fifty infants which have been the subjects of baby biographies 
A comparison of the experimental subjects with these control cases 
shows that the semi-isolated infants developed all of the typical 
responses of the first year, and that each of these responses appeared 
within the usual age-period for its manifestation in normal children. 
These responses include such things as laughter, timidity, manual 
play, playing with the toes, vocal greeting, pulling to sitting, etc. 
Other considerations lead to the conclusion that these new activi- 
ties do not occur instinctively, but develop through the child’s own 
activity with only the very minimum of stimulation from adults 
[15 min.] 
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Spontaneous Play Activities of Five Year Old Children. HELEN 

Tompson, Yale University. 

The infants of the Yale normative study of infancy have been 
reéxamined at the age of five years to ascertain the prognostic sig- 
nificance of their infant behavior. The examination at the age of 
five years included a fifteen-minute period of free play in a room 
equipped with a standardized arrangement of seven simple but varied 
toys. The child was told that he might play with them in any way 
he wished. Two observers, one in the room with the child, the 
other behind a one-way vision screen, recorded the sequence, dura- 
tion, and type of play in which the child engaged. Data were 
secured for 59 subjects, 27 boys and 32 girls. The present report 
discusses the nature of the play, individual and sex differences, and 
the significance of the play pattern in terms both of the infant and 
of the five year old child. [15 min., slides. ] 


PROGRAM: RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 7:30 P.M. 
105 DartTMOUTH 
CrarK L. Hutt, Presiding 
Quantitative Measures of Developmental Processes in Erect Loco- 


motion. MyrtLe B. McGraw, The Babies Hospital, New York 
City. [4 min.] 

Conditioning in Young Infants. RutH WILDENBERG KANTROW, 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. [10 min.] 

Factors in Visual Depth Perception. F. N. Stanton, The Columbia 
Broadcasting System. [12 min.] 

Eye Movements in Reading. Wittvarp L. VALENTINE and MAuRICE 
E. Troyer, Ohio State University. [12 min.] 

Overt Behavior Accompanying the Conditional Salivary Response. 
Karl Zener, Duke University. [16 min.] 

The Postoperative Effects of Removal of the Striate Cortex upon 
Certain Aspects of Visually Controlled Behavior in the Cat 


LeonaRD CARMICHAEL and Kart U. Smiru, University of 
Rochester. [17 min.] 
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Effects of Mescaline on Monkeys. Hetnricu KLvuever, Otho S. A. 
Sprague Memorial Institute. [18 min. | 

Reactions of a Cortically Blind Monkey. HetnricH KLueEver, Otho 
S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute. [18 min.] 

Gestures Used by Chimpanzees in Codperative Problem Solving. 
Merepirn P. Crawrorp, Yale University. [10 min.] 

Some Aspects of Social Behavior in Chimpanzee. M. P. CRAwForpD 
and H. W. Nissen, Yale University. [8 min.] 

The Startle Pattern. Witt1am A. Hunt, Connecticut College for 
Women and Carney Lanpis, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. [12 min.] 

A Demonstrational Film of Apparatus and Procedure Used in the 
Study of Problems of Human Motivation. ANTHONY |] 
Mitrrano, Yale University and Vineland Training School 


[3 min. ] 


PROGRAM: CORTICAL FUNCTION 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 9:00 a.m. 
105 DarRTMOUTH 


KARL S. LASHLEY, Chatrman 


Further Studies on the Effect of Lesi Shape on Behavior. N. R 
F. Marer and M. V. Sasom, University of Michigan. 
Previously it was reported that elliptical cortical lesions with the 

long axis in the anterior-posterior direction were less destructive to 

problem-solving in rats than round lesions of equal mass. 
Two explanations for this phenomenon suggest themselves. A. 

Round lesions interrupt more anterior-posterior association fibres 


than elliptical lesions with the long axis in the anterior-posterior 
direction. B. Differently shaped lesions have different dynamic 


properties. 

To test these two explanations, one group of 33 rats was sub- 
jected to round lesions, and another group of 27 rats was subjected 
to elliptical lesions with the long axis in the medial-lateral direction 

If the first alternative were correct, the second group should show 
the greater deterioration, whereas if the second were correct the first 
group should show the greater deterioration. 
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Since the ratio of width to length of lesion cannot be made as 
great as the ratio between length to width, the lesions in this study 
do not show as great a range in lesion ratio. The results, however, 
show that the 33 rats with lesion ratios (W/L) between .8 and 1.3 
had an average destruction of 24.7% and made a score of 85.9% 
before and a score of 46.8% after the operation. The reduction 
in score was 45.5%. On the other hand, the 27 rats with lesion 
ratios between 1.4 and 3.8 (av. 1.7) had an average amount of 
destruction of 26.2% and made a score of 86.8% before and 57.2% 
after the operation. The reduction in score was 34.1%. This dif- 
ference in deterioration corresponds in magnitude to that found in 


the previous study, indicating the importance of lesion shape 


rrespective of the direction of the larger axis. [15 min., slides. ] 
Brain Mechanisms and Versatility. 1. KrecHevsky, University of 


Chicago 
his is the third of a series of experiments which took as 


program the investigation of the function of the cortex in the more 


ndamental processes involved in learning. Thus our first report 


34) dealt with the “ hypothesis-behavior” of the operated rat, 
ur second report (1935), with the attentive processes, and the 
present report deals with the ability of an operated animal to shov 
rsatility in his behavior. 

l'o determine the effects of cortical injury upon this capacity, six 
sures of variability were obtained on 69 operated and 68 normal 


ts in three different test situations. One of these tests ( Dashiell’s 


t 


hecker-board maze) provided the animals with an opportunity t 
lisplay fifteen different responses within the framework of one get 
ralized solution. The other two tests were “ pure” tests of versa 

(“‘ free-choice”’ situations) and involved no learning The 


ts of relatively minor lesions were studied in these experiments 


On the basis of the records of these 137 animals the following 


clusions are suggested: (1) An animal with a cerebral lesion 
shows a decided loss in the ability to adopt a simple generalized 
response, where such a response is essential for efficient perform- 
ce; (2) Within this generalized response, the operated animal 
suffers a loss in the variety and plasticity of the solutions possible ; 
3) In situations where no learning is involved, the operated animal 
ilso shows a decided loss in versatility ; (4) The impairment in these 
behavior capacities seems to be independent of the locus of the lesion, 
and dependent on the size of the lesion; and finally (5) Such 


wynr 


uirment is a consequence of relatively minor lesions. 
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Some theoretical considerations of the role versatility plays in 
the learning process are discussed in the light of the above conclusions. 


[15 min., slides. ] 


The Postoperative Effects of Removal of the Occipital Cortex upon 
Visual Acuity in the Cat, as Measured by Oculo-Cephalo-Gyric 
Responses. Karu U. Smirn, University of Rochester. 

The present paper reports results bearing upon the visual acuity 
of the cat following complete bilateral extirpation of the striate 
cortex. Measurements of visual acuity were made by means of an 
apparatus which elicited compensatory movements of the head and 
eyes in response to a rotating striated pattern. Four different pat- 
terns were employed, consisting respectively of lines 5.0 cm., 2.5 cm., 
0.6 cm., and 0.16 cm. in width. No lines smaller than 0.16 cm. in 
width were used. In every case a distance of 50 cm. intervened 
between the animal’s eyes and the test stimuli. All observations 
were made under conditions of high illumination. 

Three animals with complete bilateral removal of the occipital 
cortex exhibited compensatory reactions of the eyes and head to 
rotation of the different striated patterns. The responses to the lines 
5.0 cm. in width were observed two days after the operation in the 
case of one animal, and as the lines were reduced in width on subss 
quent days thereafter similar responses were found. The experi- 
ments were made three months after the operations with the tv 


additional animals. 


Under the conditions described, the smallest striations employed 
subtended a visual angle of 11.0 minu Accordingly, the visual 


acuity of the cat may be said to be at least 11.0 minutes of arc follow- 
ing removal of the occipital cortex. The significance of such visual 
capacity in cats lacking the cortical connections of the optic system 
is discussed. 

This experiment was conducted in the Psychological Laboratory 


of Brown University. [15 min., slides 


The Effect of Complete and Partial Bilateral Extirpation of the Area 
Striata on Visual Movement Discrimination in the Cat. Joun | 
KENNeEpDy, Yale University. 


The present paper describes experiments concerning the effect of 
partial and complete extirpation of the visual cortex in the cat upon 


thresholds of real movement discrimination. Two movement acuity 
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thresholds were found before operation: (1) “ absolute” thresholds 
(6 animals) determined by training the animals to discriminate 
between a moving and a stationary cross and subsequently reducing 

} the speed of the cross; (2 relative ’ thresholds (4 animals) found 
by utilizing a standard velocity and slowly increasing the speed of 
as er stimulus to approach the standard 

In three animals of the first group, the area striata was incom- 
pletely removed and in the remaining sev subjects this area was 
completely extirpated The three animals with partial lesions dis- 
minated immediately after post-operative training begat he 
bsolute “ thresholds of these subjects we greatly mod 
\nimals with complete lesions were giv: 1,000 to 2,000 post- 
erative trials. All the cats showed so residual cap for 
ferentiating between a g tat “‘y patte eir 
ehavior differed from the behavior of animals th partial lesions, 
: that 300 to 500 trials were required before any type lent 
scrin ition could be elicited and their discriminatory behavior 
s extremely variable throughout post-operative trials. In three of 
inimals discriminations could be obtained when the stimuli 
sses) used in the pre-operative training were preset How 
t additiona als discriminative respot uld be 
strated only with moving patterns less complex thar ses 
sig cance of the result discussed in re theories 
cal visual functio1 
experiments were car out e Psy log ibora 
sown Universi 11 laborat Dr. K Smith 
siides 
( \ F 
sEN. Yale 1 
ery of fu be ed 
o three experimenta subject ind of 
m involved d magnitud es ( ical and experi 
evidence indicates that the effects ortical injury are less 
severe infants than in adults Thus Ke rd has wn that the 
paralysis following motor-premotor injut ints is of slight 
duration in contrast to the profound l pe nent impairment of 
voluntary movement in adults Although iS some permanent 
disturbance of movement and posture, the infant monkey is able to 
walk, run, climb and manipulate objects wi 
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Destruction of the frontal association areas yields quite different 
results. Complete ablation in adults is followed by permanent 
impairment of capacity for delayed response, and in contrast to the 
considerable recovery after motor injury, equally severe deficit fol- ; 
lows ablation ol e frontal areas in infant monkeys. It seems 
probable that this ference in recovery after lesions of the motor 
and frontal regions can be resolved in terms of partial and complete 
lestruction of dynamic systems. ‘Thus ablation of the motor region 
removed 0 the cortical component he postural and lacomotor 
syste X this instance the ag subject was importa ’ 
det ing the degree of recovery r the frontal region, how 
eve he abset of alternative cortic: subcortical mechanisms 
ppears to preclude restitution of function and age of the subject at 
time of injury is of little consequence. Experiments with subtotal 
esions of the frontal region in adults will be considered. Thes 
experiments have been carried out collaboration with Dox 
G. M. Haslerud and F. V. Taylor 5 min., slides. | 
M lol r Brain-Intell Stu Man. Harotp M 
RETH, Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital 
Experiment k on the relat een brain and intelle 
11 . s resulted in method of app 
Lashk : \n attempt to study this relationshi 
likewise broug x<lologic considerat 
\] s differer ( 1es e method evolved 5 
I juite similar structure t at loyed in animal stu 
s simula allows integ y 1uman and infrahi 
f gs, (2) pr ‘s complement est methods each having 
spe itions and advantages, (3 ests possibilities 
ique and orientat for all prob 5 e variable is 
tally physioloys the other psycholog 
Che method is described briefly, uly from the stat 
polit f its relation to animal methods 1) Physiologic changes. 
n heu systematic surgical brain destruction, utilization is made of 
patho c conditions know1 produce specific organic 
changes. Extent and locus of lesions be dealt with as variables 
by means of pathologic, individual, and statistical isolation. It 1s 
mperative to avoid clinical and diagnostic categories. (2) Psycho- 
logic changes. In lieu of maze performance, many specific tests (not 
quotients) of retention and immediate learning capacity are used 
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The form, nature, and difficulty of these tests requires special 
attention. 

In summary, degree and location of brain changes in relation to 
degree and character of intellective changes may be studied by similar 
methods in human and infrahuman subjects. With animals the 
physiologic variable allows greater control and manipulation than 
the psychologic variable. With human beings the reverse is true 

Experimental work using this approach will be reported later. A 
few major findings are presented here. [15 min.] 


PROGRAM: SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 9:00 A.M. 
13 CARPENTER 


J. McKeen Cartre.t, Chairman 


Experimental Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool 
Children. Marjorie Lou Pace, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of lowa 
What effects will training designed to increase self-confidence 

ave upon ascendant behavior? 


[Two main types of behavior are included in the concept of 


ndance. They are: (1) the pursuit of one’s own purposes 
wainst interference and (2) the control of the behavior of others. 
mbination observational-experimental technique was used to 
easure the behavior. Two children were paired in a situation and 


provided with materials to encourage almost constant interaction. 
Manifestations of ascendant behavior were recorded for each child in 
five such pairings. Seventy-three children served as subjects in the 
various parts of the study. 
Fourteen three- and four-year old children received training 
designed to increase their feelings of self-confidence. This training 
nsisted of providing them with certain skills connected with play 
iterials and then giving them opportunity to display their advan- 
tage when paired with children who had not had the training. Mani- 


+ 


estations of ascendance were markedly increased following such 


aining in both non-ascendant and moderately ascendant children. 


The children who were originally least ascendant became as ascend- 
ant as the average of their groups. 


se 
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The effects of training appear to be cumulative, with feelings of 
self-confidence increasing throughout the training series. Non- 
trained companions who were frequently placed in disadvantageous 
positions showed losses in ascendance scores. Some evidence indi- 
cated that the effects of these training procedures were transferred 


to ordinary preschool situations. [15 min.] 




















Learning in the Collective Situation. HERBERT GURNEE, Western 

Reserve University. 

The problem was to compare the learning performance of persons 
operating in a group with. that of persons operating alone. The 
apparatus consisted of a large visual maze. On the face were many 
rows of brass bolts, thirty-one of which were wired in an irregular 
pathway. S centacted the bolt heads with a stylus. A white light 
indicated the right path, a red light errors. Twelve groups, averag- 
ing 10 members each, went through the maze by plurality votes. Six 
trials were given. Then each group member was given an individual 


trial to determine how much he had profited by the collective actior 


Forty-two other Ss were put through the maze individually. The 
groups, by plurality votes, averaged .16 errors on the sixth trial 
the independent Ss averaged 3.9 errors. Only 2 independent Ss 
equaled or exceeded the group average. The group members on the 


seventh trial (individual) averaged 4.4 errors, the independent Ss 
3.5 errors. But the median errors were 3 and 4 respectively Most 
of the subjects evidently learned in the collective situation as well as 
or better than they would have learned working alone. Correlations 


have been determined with intelligence and with scores on the 


3ernreuter Personality Inventory, Position in the group was of only 
1 1 . 1c . } 
slight significance 15 min. | 
The Psycholog f the Speaker-Hearer Relation. Epwarp L 
THORNDIKE, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The function of language is to cause responses in the hearer, the 
revelation or “expression” of the speaker’s state of mind being 
| sk ‘ ‘ 7 : . “Tr 7 
secondary and mediate. The linguistic tools used in any circum- 


stances depend upon extremely delicate and complex systems of con- 
nections in the speaker. The potencies of what is spoken depend 
upon equally elaborate systems of connections in his hearers. 

The speaker will in general be led by the law of effect to modify 
sounds, words and locutions toward ease and brevity, subject to con- 
trol by his success and failure in producing the desired responses in 
hearers, and in avoiding shame or ridicule. Evidence will be pre- 
sented from what happens when nouns are used as verbs. 
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[he speaker may also be influenced by a force somewhat like that 
he refractory phase, to avoid too frequent repetition of the same 


sound, word, or locution. 


; 
L 


ol 
This will be satisfying or annoying to 


hearers according to the substitutes used. Evidence will be presented 


in extension of that recently brought forward by Zipf. [15 min.] 


{ttitude Stability in Older Adulis. Irvinc Lorce, Institute of 


Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Thurstone Attitude Scales to 15 different institutions and 
the I.E.R. Intelligence Scale CAVD were given to a group of 107 
adults made available through the courtesy of the Works Progress 
\dministration, New York City. The two forms of each attitude 


scale were administered with an interpolated interval of approxi- 


The 


ae ’ 
each subject recorded for each statement a check to indicate 


itely two weeks. directions for the scales 


were modified so 


greement, a cross for disagreement, or a question-mark for doubt. 
} 


i 


scales were scored to yield the median check score (Thurstone’s 


] 


, 


, , 
), the ] 


s 


IT mendes score median cross score, ar tl 


le corresponding 
verage scores. 


rom tl S 


1e total group there were equated two sub-groups of 2 
rsons on the basis of person to person matching for CAVD score. 


up Y ranged in age from 20 to 25 years, Group O were all older 
10 years. In order to test the stability of attitudes in young and 


illy intelligent older persons, the comparable form reliability was 


puted for each scale by each form of scorin 


5° 
By every comparison the older group was more stable than their 
ger intellectual peers. Despite the fact that most, if not all the 


’ 


s, were standardized on college populations, the older persons 


g 
ed a greater attitude fixity over short periods of time. These 
experimental verification that older persons have habits, 
or other tendencies that are more invariant than in the young, 
hich may interfere with acquisition of new points of view. 

5 min. ] 


T 
A 


Life Foct of Women College Graduates. 


STE! 
Merrill-Palmer School. 


A WHITESIDE, 


Forty case studies were made from a random sample of women 


ege graduates. When the statements of these women about them- 
and others are classified it is evident that their lives revolve 
definite foci. 


Underlying the focus may be an urge to experi- 
life to 


the utmost, a desire to live through others, a wish for 
on-existence, nevertheless, the lines of activity radiate from a com- 
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mon point. Diet, religious belief, cultural activities, economic com- 
fort, vocation are some of the media through which activities are 
integrated. College, marriage, or the advent of children seem to 
have little influence in determining the direction of these lines. The 
needs arising from early family relationships are apparently the 
determining factors. Seemingly, women tend to perpetuate the life 
patterns of their mothers rather than their fathers even when they 


identify themselves with the father. [10 min.] 


A Comparative Investigation of Gestural Behavior Patterns in 
“Racial” Groups Living Under Different as Well as Similar 
Environmental Conditions. FRaNz Boas and Davip EFRon, 
Columbia University, and Jonun P. Forey, Jr., The George 
Washington University. 

[he present is a preliminary report of an objective study of the 
gestural behavior of Jews and Italians, particularly with reference 
to its possible etiology, whether “ racial” or cultural. More specifi 
cally, the problem was (1) to investigate the characteristic expressive 
bodily movements, if any, of each of these groups, and (2) to deter 
mine to what factors such patterns might be attributed. 

The groups employed were (1) traditional Italians living in 
“ Little Italy,” New York City; (2) traditional Jews living in the 
East Side Ghetto, New York City; and (3) assimilated Italians and 
Jews, both living in similar “Americanized ” environments. 

The methods used included: (1) direct observation of gestures in 
natural situations; (2) sketches made by an artist under the same 
conditions; (3) motion pictures—studied by (a) repeated observa- 
tion and judgments of naive observers, (b) graphs and charts 
together with measurements and tabulation of the same. The graphs 
were obtained by projection of the film frame by frame upon paper, 
marking the position of motile parts, such as wrists, elbow, etc. 

The results to date indicate different and fairly uniform gesture 
patterns in the traditional Italian and Jewish groups, and a lack of 
such “characteristic” patterns in the assimilated groups. Thus 
cultural stimulation rather than “ racial” descent is operative. 

The writers are indebted to Mr. Steyvesant Van Veen for making 
the sketches mentioned under method No. 2 above. [15 min., slides. ] 


Sex Differences in Children’s Attitudes to Parents. H. MELTZER, 
Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Mo. 


This study represents an attempt to investigate the problem of 
sex differences in the emotional attachment of children to their 
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parents by the use of a method which yields data that have clinical 
validity and are also susceptible to quantitative treatment. In the 
method used, the individual free association interview, the child, 
after practice in “ loud thinking,” is instructed to speak out the first 
ten ideas he thinks of in response to the words “father” and 
‘mother.” The subjects, 76 boys and 74 girls from grades five to 


eight inclusive, were carefully equated for economic level, age and 

intelligence. The more important factors investigated were: 

1) parental preferences, (2) specific notions of parents, (3) feeling 

tone of reactions, (4) degree of repression, (5) level of dependence 

ranging from overdependence to rejection, and (6) level of 
ialization. 

Illustrative of the findings are: The variations in style of attach- 
nt of both sexes are many. In general, boys do more often express 
preference for mother and girls for father. Girls more frequently 

xpress differential preferences, and more often react to both parents 


1 


more pleasant feeling tone. On mental health indices there is 


~ 
significant sex difference in extent. In direction, girls’ devi- 
ns tend towards overdependence, and those of the boys tend 
towards insecurity and rejection. [15 min.| 


PROGRAM: CHILD PsyCHOLOGY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 9:30 A.M 


14 Sitssy 
FLORENCE L. GoopENOUGH, Chairman 
inalysis of Human Gait at the Two Developmental Extremes. 
\. DouGLas GLANVILLE and GeorGeE Kreezer, The Training 


School at Vineland, N. J 


a recent paper by the authors, a method was described for the 
ntitative analysis of human gait. This method was designed to 
permit quantitative measurement of the component movements and 
sitions, and the manner of organization of these components in the 
mplex act of walking. The present paper reports the results of the 
use of this method in determining the differences between the gaits 
ung children just before and after learning to walk without sup- 
port, and the gaits of normal adults. Marked differences were found 
the following characteristics: (1) the amplitude of angular move- 


Ale 
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ments at the hip, knee, and ankle joints, (2) the form of the curves 
showing joint-angle as a function of time, (3) the angle of the trunk 
relative to the vertical, (4) the width of the base of support, (5) the 
angle of “toeing-in” and “ toeing-out,” (6) the duration of the 
support phase of a single leg, and (7) the temporal relation of move- 
ments at different joints. These results demonstrate that marked 
changes in the “ machinery” of walking occur even after the child 
has learned to walk without support. They provide a basis for deter 
mining the neurological factors that may be responsible for the 
changes in gait that occur in the course of motor-development. [15 


min., slides. | 


Developmental Sequences in Name Writing. GERTRUDE HILDRETH, 

Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Name writing records were obtained for 151 young bright chil 
dren between the ages of three and six before formal writing lessons 
had influenced the product. Median writing samples for half-yearly 
intervals in this age range were obtained by arranging all samples 
within any age level according to excellence and selecting the medial 
samples as representative of that particular age interval. 

The records show developmental sequences comparable to those 
for drawing and other psycho-motor skills. These sequences appear 
to be products of both natural maturation in ocular-motor control and 
refinements in perception. They reflect informal educative and 
environmental influences. Since the children examined were fairly 
homogeneous with respect to ability and background, the steady 
improvement shown in relation to age demonstrates the influence 
that the age factor exerts on writing development. 

The slides show median name writing samples in the successive 
age intervals. [10 min., slides. | 
A Study of the Aggressive Behavior of Young Children. Itse 

Forest, Bryn Mawr College. 


The purpose of the study is to discover what, if any, levels of 
maturity in the solution of social conflicts are discernible in nursery 
school children between the ages of two and four. Records of 650 
quarrels involving 150 children have been made by trained observers. 
Thirteen nursery schools are represented: six privileged and seven 
under-privileged. Family and personal data from nursery school 
teachers interviews are complete for nine schools, such data even- 
tually to be obtained for all. Sample record cards of quarrels 
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observed have been made, and 100 edited to determine cause and 
resolution. Mental tests by fully qualified examiners have been com- 
pleted for nine of the schools. A tentative scale to show levels of 
maturity of aggressors and victims in quarrel situations has been 
made. Madeline Hunt Appel has made or directed all records. 
[10 min. ] 


The Laughter of Kindergarten Childri Grace E. Brirp, Rhode 
Island College of Education. 


Laughter among kindergarten children, observed and recorded 
er a period of ten years, indicates that laughter at that age 1s not a 


. if 


ial gesture. It is an individual expression of defense against some 


inusual condition which threatens to submerge thought and caus¢ 
mental confusion. This theory seems consistent with the self 
entered character of the very young child in bot ork and play 


Sudden changes affecting the individual's preconceived standards 
on& rning the behavior, sound, or appearance of persons and things 

sult in temporary mental maladjustment. Such deviations from the 
established norms call tor immediate attempt at adjustment by means 

laughter, which is the child’s normal expression of well-being 


Although group laughter develops through imitation among 
ndergarten children, it appears to have little relation to the original 
stimulus which brought about the reaction of mirth on the part of 


the individual imitated. [10 min 


( hildren § Criticism 1 the laght Pia Jets Developimn ntal rh r’ 


»ARBARA STODDARD B KS Institute Rousseau, (yeneva 


TY ] 


elations between developmental vectors of verbal attitudes and 


nduct were studied in forty children between four and twelve 


age, using experimental situations calling for self-criticism, 
adult criticism, criticism by a comrade, and criticism of a comrade 
Age changes were studied from the point of view of Piaget’s develop 

ntal theory (1.e. egocentrism diminishing under the social influ 
ence of cooperation between age-peers). Individual verbal-behavior 
protocols were investigated for evidence of consistent personality pat 
ood 


erning. Developmental stages varied from a primitive incapacity fo: 


autocriticism, or for giving or receiving criticism, to a mature capacity 
evaluate and assimilate in terms of objective reality. In general 


non-verbal conduct showed a slightly more advanced level of develop- 
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ment than did verbal conduct, but many exceptions occurred. Indi- 


vidual reaction patterns were found corresponding to apparent 
“traits” of positive and negative social sentiments. [10 min. ] 
Intracranial Birth Lesion in Identical Twins. KATHERINE PRESTON 
Brapway, Vineland Training School 
In studies of birth injuries it is difficult to differentiate between ; 
that part of an individual's behavior which results from injury and 
that which is due to native endowment. A study of two pairs of 
identical twins is presented. One twin of each pair was injured at 


birth while the other was not. One injured twin manifests severe 
motor effects but no mental disturbance. The other injured one is 
mentally deficient but shows no motor disturbance. The study of the 


Ol —————————— 


non-injured twin as the control and the related injured twin as the 
experimental subject facilitates the analysis of effects of injury at 
birth on motor, mental, and social development, and also provides a 
basis for suggestions relating to the questions of differential influence 
of heredity and environment on the developing organism. [10 min 


PROGRAM: HuMAN LEARNING [| 
THuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1:30 P.M. 
14 SIcssy 


RoBERT S. WoopwortH. Chairman 


Functional Values at Comparable Points in Learning and Forgetting. 

ADELLA CLARK Youtz, Yale University 

Jost formulated the first comparisons of associative strength in 
habits of unequal age. Experimental clarification of his law has been 
hampered by the fact that the retest involves additional learning of 
the old habit, thus violating the conditions of Jost’s Law by vitiating 
the comparison of the old habit with the younger habit. This tech- 
nical difficulty has been overcome by selecting, for the present study 
of functional values, comparable points in learning and forgetting on 
the basis of the results on nonsense-syllable learning obtained by 
Luh and Ward. 

Fifteen subjects learned 12-unit nonsense-syllable lists by the 
anticipation method. Retention curves for the following three 
degrees of partial learning are plotted: (1) initial criterion of one 
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complete anticipation; (2) an average criterion of 7 correct antici- 
pations on two successive trials; (3) an average of 4.5 correct antici- 


pations on two successive trials. 


comparable points for which functional values are calculated. 


Functional values, i.e. 


Each of the 17 points is the mean 


of at least 30 separate determinations. These curves provide the 


retention, relearning, serial position, and 


anticipatory intrusions, are presented for the comparable points in 


learning and forgetting. 


are discussed. 


Implications for the limits of Jost’s Law 
[15 min., slides. ] 


Proactive Inhibition in Serial Verbal Learning as a Function of the 


Degree of Learning of the First Material. 


University of Missouri. 


ArtTHuR W. MELTON, 


The study is concerned with the effect of the learning of one serial 
verbal habit on the rate of acquisition of a second serial verbal habit 
when the degree of learning of the first habit is varied within wide 


limits Lists of 


12 


nonsense syllables were learned for 0, 2 


hes 


20 or 40 trials and second lists were learned to a criterion of 


cessive errorless trials after a rest of 


1 minute. 


10, 


Twelve S’s were 


given 3 days of practice in learning nonsense syllables, and were then 


given the 6 conditions in a counterbalanced order during two cycles 


The analysis of the data must be restricted 


9 days) in 


to those obtained during 


the second cycle (after all S’s had served for order to 


eliminate inequalities among the conditions with respect to general 


practice effects introduced by the nature of the problem 


Analysis of the data obtained from the well-practiced S’s reveals: 


(1) no evidence for proactive inhibition or facilitation (“ 


up } 


for mastery of the second lists; (2) 


when measurements are made ir 


warming- 


1 terms of the trials required 


some evidence for a proactive 


inhibition during the first few trials of the learning of the second list 
when the first list was learned for onl 


maximal 


inhibition 


when 


the first 


and in the case of the least degree of 


list 
(2) OIE SR , oe ’ 
(3) the proactive inhibition, when present, is definitely trai 


] 


a 


yz. 3, O 


was learned for 2 


Acai 


earning of the first list 


10 trials, with the 


trials; 


s+ 
1t 


isitory, 


has 


disappeared by the sixth tenth of the total learning period required 


for the second list, as determined by composite Vincent curves. 


[15 min., slides. ] 


All-or-None Versus Gradual Elimination of Culs-de-Sac in Human 
Maze Learning. 


Joun A. McGeocn, Wesleyan University. 


The depth of each entrance into the alleys of a 10-alley Warden 


U-maze has been measured during learning to a criterion of 3 perfect 
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successive trials. The subject traced the maze with a pencil-stylus 
which recorded, on a band of paper which covered the glass floor, 
the subject’s movements during each trial. Forty college students 
learned the standard pattern; 20 others learned the same pattern but 
with the odd-numbered alleys lengthened by 1.5 inches; 20 others 
learned the same pattern but with the even-numbered alleys thus 
lengthened. All subjects relearned after 7 days. 

Complete entrances into the alleys entered at all predominate 
throughout practice. Some partial entrances occur throughout and 
the number increases from the first to the fourth quarter of the total 
trials, but there is no clear tendency for the depth of these partial 
entrances to decrease as practice proceeds. In the last quarter of the 
trials with alleys of equal length, only about one-fourth of the 
entrances are incomplete. The mazes with alternate alleys length 
ened yield a greater increase of incomplete entrances, but in the final 
quarter of the trials not more than half of the entrances are incom- 
plete. Complete entrances predominate on the last trial at which 
each cul is entered, on the first relearning trial, and on the last 
entrance during relearning. 

[here is, thus, no evidence of any uniform shift from complete 


toward partial entrance as practice goes on, and there is no evidence 


of a decreasing depth of partial entrance. A majority of the alleys 
are entered completely or not at all Che significance of these facts 
for theories of fixation and elimination will be discussed. [15 min 
A Comparative Analysis of Curves of Satiation, Experimental 
Extinction, and Spontaneous Recor \NTHONY J]. MITRANO 


Yale University and Vineland Training School 


se studies was to determine: 


Che purpose of th 
The relationship between the curve of satiation and the curve 
of experimental extinction of a primary habit 

2. The relationship between the curve of satiation of a primary 
habit and the curve of satiation of a secondary habit. 


ot the curve and the amount of spontaneous 


oe) 
= 
~ 
a 
~ 
" 


recovery of experimental extinction of a primary habit after a period 
of five minutes. 

Two mechanisms were employed. One machine yielded poker 
chips upon the insertion of marbles ; the other machine yielded choco- 
late candy upon the insertion of poker chips. The first machine was 
used to measure the strength of the secondary habit and the second 
machine to measure the strength of the primary habit. The subjects 
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were forty mentally deficient children with mental ages from two to 
three years, and with chronological ages from six to twelve years 
The results, expressed by means of Vincent curves, may be sum- 


marized as follows: 


' 


1. Both the curve of satiation and the curve of experimental 


extinction of a primary habit are represented by the equation 


V tan. 45° x +b. However, the curve of extinction shows sharp 
upward deviations which may be attributed to the factor of frustra- 


tion, present during extinction but absent during satiation 
2 Pula©rl ind ibsence | idient characte e the 
\ satiat of a secondary habi lifferentiate from the 
satiation of a primary habit 
3. The curve of spontaneous recovs ft a primary it differs 
rio 17 C ; ) eT ] + 
five minutes, there is a spontaneous r f 8 5 min 
les. | 
Effect of Rest Periods Varying in Length upon Complex Motor 


1” 7. Rortanp C. Travis, Western Reserve University 


ePNXT ' latearménit 1 ) the ett ; est 

— 1 — 
i ¢ if o q S OT mpd notor 

. ! + ] - 
\ pul ] scliia 1eS191 invo g par- 
] rls ‘Very 7 ] , Pr 9st T) with ti > 3} 1ecCT hal he Tan lj y 
i eye-manual coordinatio 1 the subject in the standing 

1] lntfarr 1S ™ 
( as en ) - piatiorm xX 
20 cm.) carrying a silver target l ameter scil- 
ugh an arc of 13 degrees b nk and 1 ‘ \ 

<9 ; 

ronous motor oscillated the platform at the rate of one complete 
iol per sec ynd Che task oft th SUD] is tO Stand betore 
1] ] . . Lei . ¢ e+ eraect heal “1 ‘ | ] ‘ 
scillating platform, which was about waist high and to hold a 
flexil stylus on the oscillating target \ continuous record of the 
s performance and time line in tenths of a second were made 
he smoked paper of a spiral kymograp Because of the diff- 
culty of the task and the necessity for sustained attention, t irmn- 
ing periods were restricted to five minutes in length Che rest 


periods were 20 minutes, 48 hours and 120 hours between trials for 
10 college men. 

Results: (1) Fairly typical learning curves were obtained 

2) For the first few trials of practice the score for the first 
minute of each successive trial was notably higher than the last 
minute of the previous trial. 
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(3) The rest period of 20 minutes was more effective than the 
48-hour rest period, and the rest period of 48 hours was more effec- 
tive than the 120-hour rest period in the acquisition of this complex 
motor skill. 

(4) These results suggest: (a) That the rest period is more 
important than the last half of the learning period, and (b) that 
short rest periods (within 20 minutes) are more effective than long 
rest periods (48 hours). [15 min., slides. | 


Further Study of Early Childhood Memory. Harortp E. Burtt, 

Ohio State University. 

The present study is a continuation of one reported earlier in 
which nonsense material was presented to the subject in infancy 
and relearned when aged 8. The control consisted of similar mate- 
rial learned de novo. The material was Greek tragedy in iambic 
hexameter. Three selections of standard length were read to the 
subject daily between the ages of 15 and 18 months. Three more 
were read from the age of 18 to 21 months, etc. until the age of 3 
years. Only one selection from each age level was employed in 
the eight-year experiment. In the present experiment an additional 
selection from each age level was relearned in identical fashion by a 
modified prompting method and compared with three entirely new 


~ 


selections which had not been presented in infancy. 

In the eight-year experiment a saving of 40% was found, that is, 
the repetitions necessary for correct recitation of the passages that 
had been presented in infancy were 40% less than the repetitions 
necessary for the new passages. In the present experiment the cor- 
responding saving is only 8% and the critical ratio indicates that 
there are 8 chances out of 10 that the difference is real. The learn- 
ing curves for the two sets of material in the present experiment 


+ 


however, are discrete and for the first half of the curves the differ- 


ences between the ordinates are statistically significant. Evidence of 
retention is still present but there is a pronounced loss between 


8 and 14 years. [15 min.] 


The One-Error Per Trial Method of Maze Learning. THURMAN 

Scott, Ohio University. 

Six groups (374 Ss.) learned 10, 18, or 21 alley U-type finger 
mazes. In the experimental groups, the Ss. stopped as soon as 
they made an error and started again at the entrance. In the control 
groups, the Ss. went through the maze each trial. 
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Two groups learning the 10 alley maze were given the usual 
maze instructions, and four groups learning the other mazes were 
given additional instructions, i.e., description of unit structure of 
mazes and best method for learning mazes. With the 18 and 2] 
alley mazes, the one-error method was unquestionably superior in 
errors and apparently superior in time. With the 10 alley maze, 
the one-error method seemed inferior [his inferiority was not 
completely reliable statistically. 


Reasons are given for these differences 10 min 


PROGRAM: ELECTROPHYSIOLOGY 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 2:00 P.M. 
104 McNutt 


WaLTeER R. Mites, Ch 


airman 


ntogenetic Study of Cerebral Action Potentials of the Guinea 
Pig. CHARLES S. BripGMAN, University of Rochester 
[his work was done with the collaboration of H. H. Jasper and 
L. Carmichael. 
[his paper reports a study of the nature and development of 
ythmic brain action potentials in adult and young guinea pigs 


Fetal guinea pigs in which placental circulation was maintained and 
fetuses in which air breathing had been initiated were also used 
Ar - ~t in l- } ' - ] tend . a “ared in } 1 ] 

) Wiid LLISUITALC >i L I AICS Cl ott | bh ULI 
\ppropriate insulated silver electrode e secured in the ill 
so that they made contact with the dura mater in the parietal region 


each organism studied. The potentials led off by these electrodes 
were suitably amplified and recorded. In the case of the fetal 
rganisms with placental circulation maintained, clamping off the 


ul ical blood vessels led to a dropping out of the brain rhythn 


pping 
a few seconds after the clamp was applied 
What may be considered as characteristic potentials are found 
at least twelve days before normal birth tim [here are also some 
lications of earlier brain potentials 
Rhythms ranging from 5 to 40 per second with predominating 
requencies from 8 to 12 appear at all ages studied. The records 


of the youngest fetuses, however, show only isolated periods of 
activity, with long periods of quiet. Quantitative results of the 
study are given. A comparison of brain action potentials as an index 
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of functional maturity, with other indices of maturation, is also 
presented. 
This work was done in the Psychological Laboratory ot Brown 


University and at the Emma Pendlet Bradley Home. [15 min., 


slides. | 


Brain Potentials from the Rat. Li DWARD [RAvISs, Psychopathic 

Hospital, lowa City, low 

With the same placement of electrodes, we have secured three 
types of rhythmic electrical potentials from the brain of the 
unanesthetized rat. Because of their characteristic appearance, these 
potentials have been named as follows a) Random. These are 
irregular waves associated with conditions of alertness of the animal 
They present a variable frequency of about 40 per sec., and an 
intensity around 40 microvolts; (b) Bursts. These are regular 


waves associated with conditions of relaxation of the animal. They 


present a relatively consistent frequency of 7 per sec., and an inten- 
sity around 350 microvolts; (c) Extended. These are regular waves 
associated with the bursts [hey present a relatively consistent 
frequency around 3 to 4 per sec., and an intensity around 175 micro- 
volts Che ran le n waves occur the st. ind the extended. the 
least frequently 

Under ether anesthesia, the rat gave msistently regular 
of 2 to 3 per sec. in fr cy and 100 its in intensity 

Neithe no t, nor an S lation we sed 
ppreciabl ect on t ran ves. A strong light 
strong, pure tone, and a loud shout ‘e relatively ineffectual 
obliterating the | Movement and an imitation of a rat’s squeal 
were relatively effective in depressing the waves in the bursts. The 
mean latency was 0.20 sec. and the range, 0.08 to 0.48 se hese 
mean and range values for the latencies do not differ much from 
those reported on human subjects 

Acknowledgment is made to R. L. Milisen for assistance in this 
work. [15 min., slides. ] 


Variations in Blocking Time of Occipital Alpha Potentials in Man 
as Affected by the Intensity and Duration of Light Stimulation 
Herpert H. Jasper and Rutan M. CrvurkKsHANK, Brown 
University and Bradley Home 
An analysis of the nature of the blocking of the occipital alpha 

rhythm, as recorded from the surface of the head in man, has been 
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attempted by determining the variations in blocking time (the time 
between the incidence of light on the eye and the dropping out of 
the alpha potentials) with variations in the intensity and duration 
of a single light flash. Diffuse illumination of the entire eye with 
no point fixation was used to eliminate areal variations. Intensity 
was varied 7 log units above threshold and the duration of exposure 
was varied between 5 and 500 milliseconds 


\\ 


With ¢ ion constant, blocking time varies inversely with the 
log intensity of the light according to a sigmoid curve, e.g. in one 
case, with a constant duration of 100 ms., the blocking time decreased 
from 920 ms. to 120 ms. with an increase in intensity to 7 log units 
above threshold. 
With intensity constant, the blocking time is quite constant under 
mal conditions for durations of exposure above 200 to 500 ms. 
lepending upon the intensity level). ‘The blocking time is increased 
with a decrease in exposure time below this value, e.g. in one case 
an increase in blocking time from 106 ms. to 190 ms. was observed 
with variations in exposure time from 500 to 5 ms. We have not 
bserved a blocking time under any conditions shorter than 100 ms., 
the period of the alpha rhythm. 
The frequency of the alpha rhythm as it reappears following its 
blocking by light stimulation is higher than during the pre-stimula- 
tion period. This increase in frequency is greater with the higher 


light intensities. [15 min., slides 


Adaptation and Variability of Respor tf the Human Bratn. 
T 


B. K. Baccui, The State University of low: 

Brain potentials from five human subjects have been recorded by 
means of low frequency amplifiers and an oscillograph, and the 
response (depression) and adaptation time following continuous and 
intermittent sound stimuli calculated in terms of the amplitude of 
the potentials. The ad 


iptation time was denned as the time within 


which the waves regained more than 52% of the average pre-stimulus 
alue counted over a second, after a measurable depression caused 
by these stimuli. 
The brain adapted itself much quicker (maximum .96 sec.) to 
‘ontinuous tone of 500 cycle than to the same tone repeated about 
every second (minimum 2 sec., maximum 8 sec An indifferent 
vord like “ HOW” repeated ry second is more effective in 


T 
, 
depressing the waves and prolonging adaptation time than a similar 


ndifferent word presented ever ther second \s a rule that 
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also true of discrete words. Same discrete words presented for the 
second time reduced adaptation time. Some words seemed to have 
an associative value. In 46% of first stimulus presentations there 
were no noticeable depressions and there were considerable individual 
differences. A facilitation of amplitude from 102% to 348% of the 
pre-stimulus value was noticed in about 36% of adaptation events. 

Adaptation to a continuous light source occurred within four 
minutes. 

The view was discussed that any claim on attention was an 
important factor not only in depressing the waves but in determin- 
ing the length of adaptation time. Although the psychological expe- 
rience of “getting used to” a stimulus and neuro-physiological 
expression of adaptation were not correlated, evidence was given of 
the ability of the brain to reéstablish the potency of its dynamic 
functioning in the face of continuous or repetitive stimulus attack 
[15 min., slides. ] 


PROGRAM: PERSONALITY 
THuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 2:00 P.M. 
105 DARTMOUTH 


L. L. THurstone, Chairman 


Relationship of Scores and Errors on the Army Alpha Test. C. R. 
ATWELL, Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


Alpha scores compared with number of errors on the alpha 
yield a straight line relationship. Deviations from this relationship 
should serve as indices of personality differences. The “ caution 
factor '’ may account for some of the deviations. The person who 
obtains a given alpha score and makes many errors may differ in 
important respects from the person with the same score and few 
errors. This differentiation should be useful in the fields of education, 
and vocational guidance. 

Tables will be shown giving norms of errors for alpha scores 
to be used as a basis for determining and evaluating these differences. 
[10 min., slides. ] 
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c 
Three Applications of Cluster Analysis to an Annoyance Study. 
CuarLes M. Harsu, University of California, Berkeley. 


In an inventory investigation of annoyances three somewhat dis- 
tinct problems seemed amenable to mathematical methods of cluster 
analysis (or factor analysis). Responses to individual items were 
intercorrelated, and an analysis of the matrix of inter-item correla- 
tions revealed clusters of items the responses to which seem related. 
Such clusters of items suggest an empirical means of classification. 
When the annoyances were subjectively categorized by type of situa- 
tion an analysis of the inter-category correlation matrix was a means 
f apprehending clusters of empirically interrelated types of annoying 
situation. The gratuitous interpretation of underlying factors is 
unessential to the method. Finally, following W. Stephenson’s sug- 
gestion, the matrix of correlations between person’s annoyance 

res was analyzed as a means of apprehending groups of persons 

wing similar patterns of annoyance Postulated annoyance 
pes ’’ may be verified by such a procedure. [10 min.] 


Technique for Pattern Analysis. JoserpH ZuBIN, U. S. Public 


Health Service. 


contrast with factorial analysis leading to the subdivision of 
measures into a few underlying components, pattern analysis 


+ 


s to a fractionating of the total group into several types, char- 


acterized by specific patterns or syndromes. The difficulties of pat- 


| 


analysis are the large number of possible patterns that must 


1 


. 46 ¢ - £ eles , 
nvestigated and the lack of appropriate measures of reliability. 


punched-card method has been adapted for the investigation 


utterns by punching a card for each item instead of for each 
idual. A graphic solution of the equation for chi square pro- 

1 method for determining reliability without any computation. 
s technique was developed at the New York State Psychiatric 
tute and Hospital for the analysis of personality inventory items 
frequency of each pattern is counted automatically by a machine 


yped by Dr. T. W. Forbes 


110 muin., slides. | 
Discovery of Consistency-Content as a Method of Studying 
Personality. Firoyp H. Aiport, Syracuse University. 


™ 


The problem of personality is fundamentally one of revealing 
individual consistency. One form of this consistency is shown 
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by concentration of measurements of a representative sample of an 
individual’s acts along a trait continuum whose range and scale 
intervals have been established with reference to a given popula- 
tion. The trait approach however is inadequate, for behavior which 
exhibits traits is not only measurable, but is individualized, dynamic, 
and peculiar to the individual concerned. The same acts which 
express the degree of a trait, as represented upon a societal trait- 
continuum, may also be rearranged upon a purely intra-individual, 
“telic”” continuum according to the degree in which they fulfill some- 
thing which the individual himself is trying to do. The thesis is 
advanced that the “ characteristic’ factor in personality is the con- 
currence of a number of teleonomically described activities which 
the individual is simultaneously endeavoring to carry out. In every- 
thing the individual does he is trying to do not one thing, but a 
number of things. Each act or trait thus seems to be invested with 
the character of the entire individual. This non-measurable con- 


figurational integration is incapable of statistical inter-individual 
comparison; yet it can be statistically studied as to the extent to 
which it is characteristic of the individual. It is apprehended by 
the individual’s associates in a manner similar to perception. Though 
it cannot be formulated, it nevertheless gives us a predictively serv- 
iceable “law” for the individual concerned. A distinction is thus 
made between the method of trying to discover the amount of con- 
sistency for particular types of content and the search for a content 
(perceptual or recognition “set ’’) which reveals the highest degree 
of consistency. Experiments illustrating the latter are described. 
[15 min. ] 


A Test of Five Personality Traits of Adolescents and a Statistical 
Theory of Personality. Henry C. Linx, The Psychological 
Corporation. 

On the basis of clinical experience and available tests, a new 
test of personality traits for children, age ten to eighteen, was 
constructed. Five traits are included, namely: 

Adjustment to the opposite sex 
Social ascendancy or submissiveness 
Self-determination 

Economic self-determination 
Extroversion-introversion 


In 1934, the test was given to five hundred Junior High and High 
School pupils, and subsequently a careful item analysis and series 
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of inter-correlations developed. The test was then revised and in 
1935, given to 1,500 children. The results were again subjected to 
rigorous statistical treatment, with advice from Lorge & Dunlap. 

The results will be presented, and also a theory of personality 
growing out of the controversial points raised by this and collateral 
investigations. The question of ‘traits by fiat’ and ‘ independent’ 
traits, and of validity, will be considered. [15 min.] 


Personality Traits of Negro College Students. Max MEENEs, 
Howard University. 


With the aid of Mr. James A. Bayton, a graduate student, the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory was given to 200 Negro college 
students. The results show that they have less neuroticism and 
social feeling, and more dominance, extroversion, feeling of superi- 
ority, and self-sufficiency than white college students. The only 
sex difference was in self-sufficiency. Negro college students from 
the urban areas tend to be more stable, dominant, extroverted, 
superior, self-sufficient and social-minded than those from small 
cities and rural districts. Negro college students from the south 
are more sociable, less neurotic, and less introverted than those from 
the north. The youngest child is less neurotic, more extroverted, 
dominant, ascendant, superior and self-sufficient than the only, 


intermediate, or oldest child. The only child is the more sociable 


[10 min. | 


PROGRAM: CUTANEOUS PHENOMENA 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 2:30 P.M. 
13 CARPENTER 
E. S. Rosrnson, Chairman 


Vormal Variation in Auditory and Vibro-Tactile Sensitivity. Louts 
D. GoopFELLow, Northwestern University. 

Auditory and vibro-tactile thresholds for frequencies of 64, 128, 
256, 512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096, and 8,192 double vibrations per sec- 
ond were determined daily for a period of three weeks in order 
to study the normal fluctuation of threshold values. During the 
second week, thresholds were determined four times daily—early 
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morning, noon, late afternoon and evening. Although certain indi- 
vidual observers showed greater sensitivity at a particular time 
during the day, the group as a whole exhibited no consistent tend- 
ency which would suggest an optimal time of day. Considerable 
variation both from day to day and during the same day was 
found in both auditory and vibro-tactile fields. [10 min., slides. ] 

Is Vibratory Sensittvity Mediated by the “Pressure Sense”? 

FRANK A. GELDARD, University of Virginia. 

Evidence leading to a resolution of the von Frey-Katz contro- 
versy concerning the nature of vibratory sensitivity may be derived 
from careful exploration with a vibrating needle of skin areas in 
which the status of pressure sensitivity is known. An experiment 
employing a carefully controlled vibratory stimulus (Geldard and 
Gilmer, 1934) is reported. Preliminary examination of the skin 
test area with a pressure stimulus (the skin gradient being kept 
constant throughout) revealed “ points”’ lying at the extremes of 
the pressure sensitivity distributior (hose areas showing con 
sistently high and consistently low sensitivities were selected for 
test. The degree of correspondence between pressure and vibratory 
responses, the latter being measured over the entire range of fre- 


a Se. 


quencies yield ibratory feelings, is reported. Some of the 


ig 
tactual theory are discussed. [10 min., slides.] 


consequences Tot 


Improvement wctual Localization uitthout Localizing Movement: 
NorMAN L. Munn, George Peabody College for Teachers 


This investigation was to determine whether improvement in 
tactual localization occurs when the subject makes no localizing 
movements and when knowledge of results is denied. The subjects 
were given daily trials in localizing thirty points on the forearm. 


The situation was arranged so that, if learning occurred, it would 
have to result from an improved knowledge of the spatial character- 


1¢ stimulated area rather than from improvement in 


Ty 
t 


cs of t 
localizing movements as such, a possibility present in the usual 


is 


tactual-kinesthetic method of localizing. Learning was clearly evi- 
dent [The trend was similar to that found for tactual-kinesthetic 
localization. The subjects were able to recognize the relative posi- 


tions of the points stimulated, and this formed the basis of learning. 
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Theories of cutaneous localization are considered in the light of these 


results. [10 min., slides. | 


The Development of Temperaturs 
Period. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 


Sensitivity During the Fetal 
University of Rochester. 


The work reported in this paper has been done jointly with Mr. 


G. F. J. Lehner in the Psychological Laboratory of Brown University. 


Only the most casual and fragmentary reports of temperature 


sensitivity in the fetal period 


available [his paper reports a 


study of this sense during that period of development. 


In the present series of experiments guinea pig fetuses of known 


insemination age have been prepared for study, using techniques 


previously described by the writer, 
supply and other conditions in an ap 


skin areas of each fetus stimulated 


hich maintain placental blood 
roximately normal state. The 
wert (1) vibrissae area: (2) 


concha; (3) shoulder; (4) rum fore paw, and (6) hind paw. 
In each case these spots were first stimulated by controlled drops 
f physiological saline of the temperature of the bath (37.5° C.) 
is a control for tactual stimul: Following this, each spot was 
stimulated by controlled drops mas, i7’.a ,.='.@ 
und 85° (¢ 
all, 31 fetuses have beet tematically studied, grouped in 
the early, middle, and late fetal ds. Slides presenting detailed 
data are given Among ot} he following conclusions are 
presented 
1) Sensitivity to temperature, udged by response, increases 
throughout the fetal period, as by absolute number 
esponses mac temper 1 | ise in 
bet responses m Le tC r ( { ogical 
f the organist 
Responses released by ‘ature stimulation are more 
pecific ” or reflex-like in the early period than in later periods. 
3) Some indication of the cephalo-caudal course development 
nperature sensitivity is apparet 15 muin., slides 
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which enable the psychometrician to obtain the multiple regression 
equations with marked economy of time and effort. Moreover, 
with but slight additions these new formulas may be used in 
obtaining partial correlation coefficients and other statistical concepts. 


[10 min. ] 


Independent Factor Scores from Correlated Test Scores. PAUL 

Horst, Procter and Gamble. 

This paper considers the problem oi obtaining a matrix of inde- 
pendent factor scores in less than n variables if we have given a 
matrix of m sets of correlated scores. 

We begin with a matrix of observed measures in n variables 
which are not in general statistically independent. This matrix is 
not in general of rank less than m. We regard this matrix as the 
sum of two matrices, one of which is a matrix of “true” measures 
and the other a matrix of chance errors. 

The matrix of “true” measures is defined as one which satisfies 
the following conditions : 

1. It is of rank less than n 

2. It is independent of the error matrix 
3. The sum of the squares of the elements in the error matrix 


shall be a minimum for a specified rank of the matrix of the “ true’ 


measures 

We then consider the transformation of the matrix of “ true’ 
measures into another matrix which will satisfy the following 
conditions : 

1. The number of column vectors which it contains shall be 
equal to the rank of the matrix of “true” measures. 

2. The column vectors shall be mutually orthogonal. 

The derivation of formulas necessary for the determination of 
these matrices is presented. Certain mathematical conditions which 
must be satisfied are outlined. 

The relationship of the concepts of communality and reliability 
to the determination of the final matrix of independent measures 
is discussed. 

Certain conditions under which independence of the factor scores 
is maintained or modified are discussed. [15 min.] 


On the Inadequacy of the Reliability Coefficient When Used with 
T.O. Data. YUINN McNemar, Stanford University 


( 
The evidence in the literature to the effect that higher I.Q.’s 
are relatively less constant than lower I.Q.’s on the Stanford Binet 
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here shown that this greater fluctuation of 


standardization and that each age group from 3-18 yields the same 


and spread of I1.Q.’s, it is proved that the 


1.0. of 130 should be about twice the size 


of 70. As an empirical test of the logical 
e differences in 1.Q.’s were found to check 


with actual average differences between I.Q.’s obtained on Forms L 


vy Stanford Revisio1 15 min. 


" 
usiy 


ining the Best Single Set of Weights to Use 


Predicting Several Criteria ALBERT K., 


& Gamble Compan 


e 


rfectly correlated criteria (such as ratings of 


anical ability) are available against whic! 


her independent variables may be validated. 


lifferentiation and algebraic manipulation, 


rr utilizing each of the criteria (instead of arbi- 
ind for simultaneously predicting each criterion 
f weights Che weights thus obtained will give 
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fifty-six psychological tests involving fifteen hours 


'S> 


is given to a group of 240 student volunteers at 


f Chicago. The tests were assembled specially for 


primary axes lend themselves clear 
These primary abilities have been named visual imagery, perceptual 


this study and they involved a variety of verbal, numerical, and 
\ fact 


satisfy quite satisfactorily the requirements of a simple structure 


or analysis has revealed seven abilities which 


The analysis was made to nine dimensions but only seven of the 
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y to psychological identification 


speed, memory, word fluency, number facility, induction, and verbal 
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relations. These primary abilities are uncorrelated. Scoring methods 
have been prepared for the appraisal of each individual subject on 
each of these seven primary abilities. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Relationship Between the Multiple Correlation and the Com- 
munality. Haro_tp GULLIKSEN, University of Chicago 
it will be shown that the square of the multiple correlation coeffi- 


cient of a test with the rest of the tests in a battery approaches the 


communality of that test, as the number of tests in the battery 


increases without limit, while the rank of the system remains con 


stant. Roff has proved this theorem for a special case of rank one 
and suggested that it also holds for the general case of rank 1 
It can be shown that 
u 
(] 
) — ‘] 
which equals the correlational matrix with unity in the 
liagonals, u? is the uniqueness of test o and 
hrr 
rlr I 
eri r 
I — 
By expressing each of the determinants and H as the sum of 2" 
rminants, it can be shown that approaches zero as the 


irder of the two matrices increases without limit, while the rank 
remains constant. 


The refore 


when n increases without limit 

Substituting formula (2) in the determinantal formula for multiple r 
gives Rn can: - gah — Ws (3) 
from which it can be seen that the theorem stated above holds for 


the general case of rank r. [15 min.] 
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PROGRAM: CONDITIONED RESPONSES 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 9:00 a.m. 
104 McNutt 


L. CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


Comparison of the Conditioned and Unconditioned Responses Based 
on Fore Leg Shock in the Rat. Haro_p SCHLOSBERG, Brown 
University. 

There has been a growing interest in the similarities and differ- 
ences between the conditioned response and the unconditioned reflex 
upon which it is based. Quantitative differences in latency and form 
are necessary results of the different neural pathways involved 
Qualitative differences have also been observed. 

In experiments involving ninety rats, as conditioning progresses, 
the following responses are obtained: shift in breathing rhythm, 
sharp inspiration, squeal, tail reactions, and finally leg flexion. Each 
element may be elicited by a shock of appropriate strength. There 
fore, one may describe the differences between the unconditioned 
and conditioned responses as quantitative, rather than qualitative 
From another viewpoint the preparatory nature of the conditioned 
response may be stressed. Whether we find similarities or differ- 
ences between conditioned and unconditioned responses will depend 
upon our definition of “ response.’ [10 min., slides. ] 

Relation of the Conditional Salivary Response to Concomitant Overt 
Behavior. Kart ZENER, Duke University. 

The relation of the conditional salivary response to typical simple 
reflexes on the one hand and to more complex behavior on the other 
is of significance both for physiological interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon and for general learning theory The present paper 
reports a series of experiments directed toward an analysis of the 
relation of the secretory activity to other features of the response 
produced by the conditioned stimulus. 

The method involves observation, in large part simultaneous, 
of salivary secretion and overt behavior under varied experimental 
conditions. Specifically these include: the conditions of regular 
training, of increased and decreased hunger, of differential satiation 
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on specific foods, of different external situations, and of experimental 
extinction. 

With changes in the experimental situation there occur corre- 
lated changes in the secretory and overt components of behavior 
The detailed nature of this relationship is of psychological signifi- 
cance, indicating that the conditioned salivary component is to be 
regarded as part of a wider, organized, and biologically adaptive 
response. It is this larger response which appears to be directly 
involved in learning. Of significance in this connection is the fact 
that hunger influences the magnitudes of the conditional and 
unconditional salivary response to food in a quite different manner. 

Specific implications of the results for a psychological and neural 
theory of the conditional response are formulated. [15 min., slides. ] 


Successive Extinctions After Two Degrees of Reinforcement in the 
Rat. Ricuwarp E. P. Youtz, Yale University 


The conditioned-response approach to learning rests in part upon 
the assumption that with greater numbers of reinforcements the 
conditioned response is stronger. Many investigators have demon- 
strated this in experimental situations where the conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli were presented at intervals determined by the 
experimenter. In the present investigation the subject was relatively 
unconfined and was free to respond at any time 

The rats were placed in a sound-shielded experimental box, 
similar to that used by Skinner. A short horizontal bar was hung 


near and parallel to one wall. Depression of this bar by the rat’s 
paw delivered a pellet of food into a food tray. This constituted 
one reinforcement. During extinction no pellet followed the 
response to the bar. Two groups, of nine rats each, received rein- 
forcement and extinction on the bar-depressing response. One 
group received 10 reinforcements, the other group 40. Both groups 
underwent extinction (1) immediately upon completion of the rein- 
forcements, (2) 24 hours later, and (3) 55 days later. All responses 
during reinforcement and extinction were recorded stylographically. 

At immediate extinction the mean values for the 40-reinforce- 
ment group were greater than those for the 10-reinforcement group 
by all measures used; viz., number of extinction responses, time 
necessary for extinction, and rate of responding during extinction. 
Only the values for number of extinction responses were reliably 
different, although other measures approached reliability. At the 


" ie. , é a 
24-hour extinction mean values for the number of extinction 
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responses for the two groups were again reliably different, with 
mean times for extinction less reliable, and rates of response approxi- 
mately equal. At 55 days no differences were reliable. Implica- 
tions for the trial-and-error learning situation are discussed. [15 


min., slides. | 


The Extinction Ratio and Its Modification by a Temporal Discrimt- 


, F. SKINNER, University of Minnesota. 


It has previously been shown that the number of unreinforced 
occurrences of a conditioned response is directly related to the 
number of reinforcements and that under a constant rate of periodic 


reinforcement a constant rate of responding is observed. The ratio 


of the number of responses unreinforced to the number reinforced is 


the extinction ratio. This relation cannot hold when the reinforce- 
ent is made conditional upon the completion of a given number 
of responses, t.e., when there is an experimentally fixed ratio in 
place of an extinction ratio adopted by the organism. ‘Two cases 
are possible: when the fixed ratio is less than the extinction ratio, 
there is an increase in the store of unelicited responses and the 
rate increases; when the fixed ratio is greater than the extinction 
‘re is a decrease and the rate falls. In the latter case the 


organism may, however, develop a temporal discrimination by virtue 


of which the extinction ratio is increased from about 20:1 to as 
much as 200:1. The rate of responding between successive reit 
forcements shows a smooth acceleration which corresponds t 


’ temp< ral graci¢ nt.’ The gradient is produc ed with great uniformity 
Extinction curves following the development of the temporal dis 


crimination show characteristic properties, including an initial liml 


of extraordinarily intense activity {15 min., slides. | 
The Extinction of Startle Responses and Spinal Reflexes in the Rat. 


Water S. Hunter, Brown University, and C. Lapp Prosser, 


[he intact rat’s startle leg-response to a near threshold auditory 
stimulus weakens and finally disappears if the stimulus is repeated at 
intervals of 10-15 seconds. The course of this extinction was folg 
lowed observationally, kymographically, and electrically in terms of 
muscle potentials detected with concentric needle electrodes. The 
latter data indicate that extinction consists in a diminution in the 
number of active motor units, a decrease in the duration of the after- 
discharge, but no change in the latency of the several units. The 
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extinguished response can be disinhibited by general stimulation. A 
tail-response to tap on the tail and a crossed leg-response to direct 
als 


stimulation of the saphenous nerve were also extinguished and dis- 
inhibited in spinal rats. As with the startle response in the intact 
animal, there was no change in the latencies of the individual motor 
units; but during extinction there was a decrease both in the number 
yf active units and in the duration of the after-discharge. Sensory 
idaptation and fatigue seem to be excluded as explanatory factors 


| 
} 


Extinction, shown here apparently for the first time in spinal 


reflexes, is interpreted as a slow, semi-permanent shift in excita- 


I 

il f the central part ss q ites, Gels Webs | ; 

lity Of tne central part of the reflex ar y e petween the sensory 
final motoneurones 15 muin., slides 
omparison of the Le pp NC) Vel ] l J ce | naitioned 
CESPONnSeEeS ELIo1 ri. INODNICK, Yale versity 


[his investigation provides a partial test of the widely held 
umption that the properties of delayed conditioned responses are 
ntical with those of trace conditioned responses 
A delayed conditioned response was established in one group of 
jects by the use of a 20-second interval between the onset of the 
rsisting stimulus and the reinforcement by shock. The mean 

cy of the conditioned galvanic skin response increased from 4.8 


to 10.1 seconds after 47 reinforced stimulatio 


1S \ trace 
litioned response was set up in another group of subjects by the 
oyment of a 17-second interval between the onset of a brief con 
ned stimulus and the shocl It was found that with continued 


ment the latency of the trace conditioned response increased 


; 
Ou e-ninth the rate of the delayed conditioned respons 
awn iat _ f 1. >< > 1 — 7 o | 
he mean latency of the last 25 per cent of the trace conditioned 
s tor each session showed a progressive increase during the 
a iaVS Of the experiment, whereas tii mean iatency o§r the mrst 
| 


-cent of each dav’s reactions showed onl verv slicht incre: 
n ‘ la react nowed only a vel sugnt increase 


ndicates that the latent period of the trace conditioned respons« 
to decrease to almost its original value after a 24-hour rest 
\ 15-minute rest period, introduced at one point in the pro 


edure, caused a reduction of 50 per cent of the incre: 
’ 


" 1- . + s+; . - 14 
e delayed conditioned response resultin 


it was observed that the conditioned galvanic skin response in 


experiments frequently consisted of a dual wave. The 


ndary response nearer to the point of reinforcement showed ar 
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increase both in latency and in frequency with continued training. 
[15 min., slides. | 


A Study of the Relation Between Experimental Environment and the 
Conditioned Reflex in the Pig H. S. Lippert, Cornell 
University. 

The pig’s resistance to restraint is violent and varied, including 
responses suggesting temper tantrum and flight from reality 1n man. 
When its freedom was gradually restricted over a period of several 
months the pig finally stood quietly in harness with electrode attached 
to the foreleg. It was taught to secure apple by opening a box 


Standing in harness the pig could lift the lid of the box and 


secure 
apple at a signal. When strong electric shocks were first applied t 
the animal’s foreleg it flexed the limb but at the same time opened 
the food box. The environment had become a feeding environment 
from the pig’s point of view and it refused, after more than 209 tests 
to lift its leg in anticipation of the noxious stimulus. Alternate feed 
ing and shocking days modified the pig’s view of its environment 


until a defensive reaction appeared at the signal of approaching shock 


on the appropriate day. The pig : resisted the experimenter’s 
attempt to fasten the electrode bracelet to the leg and squealed at tl 

application of the electric shock. On feeding days its deportment 
was quiet and its reaction to the signal for food, prompt and precis 
A continuous tone of 600 cycles in the experimental room indicated 
feeding day and its cessation for ten seconds was the signal f 

apple. A tone of 750 cycles indicated king day in the familiar 
environment and its cessation was the special signal for shocl The 
change of tone from 600 to 750 cycles in the middle of the experi- 
mental period produced agitation with struggling in the harness 


[15 min.] 
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7 r } yy 
Emottonal ldtosyncras\ BS 


Harotp E. Jones, Univer 


In an adolescent group of 
pases. 


four-year period, the llowi 


skin reactions, blood pressure 


Vy classmates ; 


urents and teachers 


,CTT 
LiSUS 


in the basis of a consen 
rs, 20 


; 


‘ases were selected at 


idiosyncrasy. The 


[10 min. | 
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and body movements during p« 
ciation tests; self-report emotion: 


systematic observ 


various mea 






















ION AND MOTIVATION 
30 A.M. 


SILSBY 


r , \ l . 


of California 


rious Methods. 


y 
Uu 


ises, observed and tested 


ver a 


cumulated: Ga 


d pulse records; respiration records, 
; 
riods of emotional excitation: asso 
il inventories ; beh: r trait ballot 
al i tol . avior trait ballots 
itions and ratings by staff memb 
a a ee = 
of judgme of clinicians and un- 
extreme on a scale of emotional 


sures, and various combinations of 


sures, are considered with reference to their discrimination of 
extremes at successiv ges, and plications are drawn 

wit! egard to the yiparative sigi Si sures 

'} ‘ 
’stinguished 1? ( f \ EE GG >» MMERS 
im | ersit 

| ¢ validity of psycho-galva lomet§ric ( es tol the dete yn 
me has been questioned by reas interterence from 
extraneous emotional influen \ ins en elimi 

$ many sources of error in previous te S was emp f 

rit tion of personal guilt b | ator « given a 
e knowledge of tl wit of this pers O by sses or 
mplices of the act Th Sit tions I s IO! the tes closely 
: ited actual life situations. The subjects were male and female. 
lescent and adult. Various procedures were tried and one pro- 
cedure selected which resulted in a valid method for the differentiation 
ersonal guilt from bset il k ledg f guilt and 





Skin Respons: 
ot th Stimulus i. 


Institute and Hospital. 


IATION 
“Exciting” Character 
York State Psychiatric 


In a previous paper it has been reported that by using a single 


reacting skin area and recording potentials it is possible to obtain a 
predictable skin response waveform. Evidence has been presented 
that there are two component responses which may be independent 
and one of which gives evidence of the sympathetic character usually 
associated with the “ psychogalvanic response It would therefore 
be expected that this component would occur with “ excited 
response.” 

orde investigate the ela between waveform 
stimu us type shock, startle, and association word stimuli were us 
with four male ir female subjects \lthough pure potentials 
were not recorded th and b waves were observable, but distort 
In general, the response occurred normal or non-ex« 
stimuli and the witl exciting ” stimuli which included nove 
Startle, apprehensio d emotional association words (indicate 
block, peculiar content or reported embarrassment ) 

t is suggested that a « titative comparison of resp 5 
betwee ividuals may be possib terms of the norm 
respons Su npariso be sirable in many studies 
Reliable ind ; of non-excite ff sympathetic responss 
should be val e in psychopat! g 

Miss Mar e Bolles, Dr. A m and Dr. James oe 
ASSIST¢ great nt ing the records 15 uin., slides. | 

tive ( f | W. A. BousFIE.p, 7 

Touege 

n the course of an investigatio1 factors determining feeling 
tone, 400 undergraduates furnished t data: (1) ar 
matt the present feeling tone plus five to minus five b 
(2) a list of all the pleasant an leasant items that each sul 
could enumerate, limitation being placed on the nature of these 
items. Equal time ervals we I] the listings in the two 
categories 

Che data licate definite relation between the ratings of 
feeling tone and the ratios of pleasant items to unpleasant items. 


The 


the validity of 


results are interpreted as n 


a mood which can well be designated as euphoria. 


ot only giving objective evidence for 


the self-ratings, but as also implying the generality of 


[10 min. ] 
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Changes in Problems and Interests with Increasing Age. PERCIVAL 
M. Symonps, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A survey of problems and interests in fifteen areas among high 
school students, college students, and graduate students of education 
has provided data which make it possible to study the changes in 
problems and interests from early adolescence through middle life. 

[he results indicate that in general the areas of life which rank 
high as problems and for interest by adolescents maintain roughly 
the same relative order with adults. There is progressively greater 
interest in philosophy of life, in mental health, in civic affairs, and 
less interest in courtesy and manners, recreation, and safety. Girls 
also find greater interest with increasing age in the daily schedule 
and less interest in personal attractiveness. The curve for sex both 
as a problem and an interest shows a maximum around the age of 
twenty-one. 

The differences between the sexes for both problems and interests 
ire greater in the period of late adolescence than at any other time 

life. At the time when men and women are most fecund bio- 

gically they are most unlike each other in their interests. The data 

licate that men are interested in items representative of the urge 

vard success and their personal establishment in society, while the 

greater passivity and receptivity of women which makes them more 

trospective and more reflective is indicated by their greater interest 
nf 


ilosophy, in planning the daily schedule and in their 


In personal p g 


‘rn with problems of mental health. Men show a greater direct 
nterest in sexual adjustments while women’s interests along this 
probably best reflected by their higher ranking of personal 


iveness. [15 min 


7 : , , “" 


or Sym s. James R. Patrick and Gatce B. 
"AULSEN, Ohio University. 


as Our purpose to canvass the ideational or verbalized thought 
esses which students claim motivate them. In response to 
instructions, “ Please write down your persistent recurring thought 


cesses or ideas which come to you and have been coming to you 


ver and over again and which you feel motivate you to do your 
school work, to form your friendships, and to engage in your social, 
recreational, and religious activities,” some six hundred students 


ver a period of four years and under different instructors have 
responded by writing down their ideas and thought processes under 
e above captions. Responses indicate that the kind and frequency 


+} 
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of these “‘ mental” motives are sufficiently similar in different groups 
to be of interest and to warrant further study. The extent to which 
these motives are correlated with more objective measures of motiva- . 




























tion will also be reported. [10 min.] 


Effect of Success and Failure on Level of Aspiration. PAULINE K. 
SNEDDEN, New Haven, Conn. 
On each of three days twenty-five subjects completed ten trials 

on each of four tasks: dart throwing, card sorting, code and a test 

of kinesthetic judgment. Subjects set a level of aspiration before 

each trial after having been told the score of the previous trial 

(1) The average difference between level of aspiration and perform- 

ance was positively correlated with rigidity of the level of aspiration 

(2) The level of aspiration responded more readily to improvement 





in performance than to decrement. (3) Under artificially induced i 
success this relationship became more pronounced and under induced 
failure disappeared. (4) The average difference between perform- 
ance and level of aspiration was positively correlated with the effects 
of both success and failure on efficiency of learning series of nonsense 
syllables. [10 min. | 


PROGRAM: AUDITORY PHENOMENA 


! 


RIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1:30 P.m 
13 CARPENTER 


Haroip E. Jones, Chairman 


Curve of Response to Auditory Stimuli Preceding Sleep. Marion 

R. Barttett, New Haven, Conn 

In this study we investigated the type of curve of response to 
auditory stimuli of threshold values, during the process of the sub- 
ject’s going to sleep. Readings were made with an audiometer in 
terms of decibels, and as a criterion of sleep we used the subsequent 
report of the subject. The results show that there were no typical 
curves preceding sleep, but rather individual ones. All of the curves 
show considerable rise in the stimulus intensity eliciting a response 
during the course of the experiment. But there were marked indi- 


vidual differences in the amount of rise of stimulus intensity and in 
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the time during which these changes occurred. The data for this 
experiment were compiled at the New York Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital. [10 min.] 


The Psychophysiology of Loudness. 5S. S. STEvENSs, Harvard 

University. 

Experiments designed to determine the intensities of two tones, 
one of which sounds half as loud as the other, furnish data for the 
construction of a psychological or ‘ subjective’ scale of loudness. 
This scale can be applied to the measurement of the ‘ subjective’ 
magnitude of a difference limen (DL) for auditory intensity. The 
subjective’ magnitude of all DL’s is not constant, as Fechner 
ssumed, but increases with the intensity of the stimulus. The 
empirical relationship between the ‘ subjective’ magnitude of a DL 

the number that the DL is above threshold was determined by 
plotting the summated DL’s against the loudness scale. 

In collaboration with H. Davis an effort was made to determine 

physiological process which underlies the loudness function. 
feasurement of the electrical response recorded at the round win- 
} 


vs of guinea pigs shows that the cochlear potential is, as a first 


y 


approximation, the same function of the intensity of the stimulus as 
is the loudness function. Furthermore, these two functions coincide 
he measured potential of the action currents in the auditory 
Consequently, the form of the loudness function appears to 

sed by the magnitude of the electrical potential generated in 

chlea, and 1s represented in the auditory nerve as the number 


ve fibers. 


number of additional fibers that must be activated in order 
luce a DL must be assumed to be proportional to the ‘ subje 
nagnitude of the DI Calculations based on the num ber of 


rs in the auditory nerve, the total number of DL’s, and their 


reiative size show that the first few DL’s above threshold 


the addition of less than one active fiber [15 min., slide 


" ’ sh . 
nse of ti ( chi 1to Tone 5 orl wm Ire wHenC" | RNEST 


y 


LEN WEVER and CHar.tes W. Bray, Princeton University 


ollaboration with Clarence F. Willey, an oscillographic study) 
+ 


is made of the electrical responses which arise on stimulation of the 


ear of the guinea pig by sounds of low frequency. A pistonphone 


driven by a motor of variable speed gave sinusoidal waves with 
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frequencies from 5 to 60 cycles per second, and with intensities in 
steps of 5 decibels from 1 to 1,000 bars 

The relationship between magnitude of cochlear response and 
intensity of stimulation was determined for representative frequencies 
within the above range. This relationship was also investigated for 
nerve impulses which accompany the cochlear response. At each 
frequency studied, a threshold of intensity was found for the nervous 
response, but no true threshold was discovered, within the limitations 
of the apparatus, for the cochlear response. 

The wave form of the response was found to vary with both 
frequency and intensity. Subjective harmonics were prominent, 
especially at high levels of intensity 

The results are discussed in relation to the problem of the lower 
limit of hearing, and also in regard to general theories of the operation 


of the ear. [15 min., slides. ] 


Electrical Responses of the Lateral Lemmniscus to Monaural and 
Binaural Stimuli. E. H. Kemp, National Research Fellow, 
Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Georges Coppée and Miss Ellen Robinson have collaborated 
in these experiments. 
Cats under avertin anaesthesia have both auditory bullae opened 

m both round windows. 


to permit the placement of wick electrodes 
Removal of part of the skull and tentorium on either side permits the 
placement of concentric needle electrodes in the lateral lemniscus. 
Simple loud-speaker clicks are used as stimuli. When stimulation is 
monaural we obtain a response to each click from either the homo- 
lateral or the contralateral lemniscus. With stimuli of low intensity 
the homolateral and contralateral responses are usually almost identi- 
cal in latency, threshold, and amplitude (provided that the two ears of 
the cat have comparable round-window thresholds). As intensity is 
increased to about the 40-db-above-threshold level, an earlier wave 
appears in the homolateral response and not in the contralateral. 
Latency decreases with intensity until a minimal value is reached 
about 30 or 40 db above the threshold for each wave. Measurements 
of amplitude of response indicate that additional fibers are activated 
with increasing intensity of stimulation over a range of possibly 
60 db or more of intensity variation, but it is not possible to show 
increasing amplitude of response over so wide a range with a single 
placement. Results of simultaneous stimulation with tones and clicks 
(masking) are consistent with expectations based on a “place” 
theory. 
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With binaural stimulation we have observed addition of effects 
from the two ears, which might be inferred from results with binaural 
stimulation in human subjects. Some evidence for convergence of 
pathways at the first or second synaptic region has also been obtained. 
[15 min., slides. | 


ised AUaAUOTY ACUI in LJogs Foliowing Koentgen Kadtation 


yf the Pituitary Body W. J. Brocpen, University of Illinois. 


The transient rise in auditory acuity following X-radiation upon 


head of dogs whose hearing has been accurately measured by the 
mditioned-response technique, was found to be a true auditory 
ffect and not due to increased motor-responsiveness Since the 
ased auditory sensitivity is an all-or-none effect (the magnitude 
duration of the gain being fairly constant, without regard to 

ity of radiation), and since two normal animals radiated on 


reas other than the head showed no change in hearing, the pituitary 


land appeared to be a likely locus of the auditory effect of Roentgen 


liation. Inasmuch as two hypophysectomized dogs showed no 
ge in auditory acuity when radiated upon the head under 


‘ntgen conditions which produced the hearing rise in normal 
animals, it follows that the locus of the X-ray effect upon hearing 
is the pituitary body. As the hypophysectomized dogs increased in 

litory acuity 40 to 45 days after operation without being X-rayed, 


1 1+ 1 ell kn wn tha hy ‘ cctomized animal are huwne 
as 1t 1S W ADLOWT Lilat nyp pnysecromized animais are hyper- 


insulinic, it was postulated that X-radiation of the hypophysis pro- 


ed a consistent low level of blood sugar which increased auditory 


ty. Subsequent tests on a diabetic subject and upon a normal 
revealed hearing to be increased with a low sugar level and to 
be impaired with a high sugar level. It is assumed that changes in 
e density of the blood due to changes of sugar content are trans- 
ted to the cerebrospinal system, of which the cochlea is a part 
Changes in density of the cochlear f lity the action of the 
basilar membrane in such a way that increased density igh sugar- 
evel ) reduces functional sensitivity and decreased density (low sugar- 
raises sensitivity. [15 mi 
Study of the “Time Error” in the Judament of Sound Intensities 


with Short Intervals | Separatt | > Stimuls MorGAN 


Upton, Harvard University 


[his study is concerned with the phenomenon previously 
lescribed under the term ‘ time error,’ and was done in collaboration 


vith Miss Ellen H. Robinson. The phenomenon appears when a 
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second intensity of stimulation is judged in terms of the intensity 
of a prior one. It is represented by a tendency to judge the second 
of two equally intense stimuli as greater or less or equal to the first 
depending on the temporal separation of the two. 

Previous investigations have dealt with temporal separations of 
more than 1.5 seconds. The present experiment involved temporal 
separations ranging from .03 to 0.8 second. The method was an 
adaptation of the Method of Constant Stimuli. The point of sub- 
jective equality was taken as the voltage of the second tone which 
was constantly judged to be equal to the first. 

[he function relating the intensity difference of the two stimuli 
[.-I,) to the time of separation declines as the temporal separation 
increases. It is a cyclic function with two cusps; one appearing 
within the range of 0.35 to 0.45 second and the second in the range 
0.75 to 0.8 second. These peculiar breaks which occur in the plotted 
curves may represent some kind of rhythmicity in the auditory 
system. Another possibility is that they represent the superimpo- 
sition upon the residual effect of previous auditory stimulation of 
some other rhythmic process occurring within the central nervous 
system 

Since in the earlier series of observations both tones were 
delivered to both ears it could not be assumed that the data describe 


Yr) 


a process taking place in the central nervous system. A final series 


g 
of observations were made in which the first tone was delivered to 
ye ear and the second to the other ear. ‘The data yielded a curve 


which w: 


S approximately identical in nature with the curves obtained 
when both ears were stimulated by both tones. This seems to clearly 


1 


e central nature of the phenomenon. [15 min.] 
The Absolute Impression of Temporal Intervals. SARAH FERRALL 
\NDERSON, University of Illinois 


Che indifference interval for empty and filled intervals was deter- 


il 


mined by the method of absolute impression. Twelve hundred and 
four college students served as subjects. Each subject was presented 

a particular series of intervals, each series presented three 
times (chance, ascending, and descending order). All of the series 
showed indifference intervals after the series had been presented 


once, indicating that the subjects set up a standard within the range 


of intervals presented by which they judged the relative and not 
absolute impression of the length of the intervals. In order to deter- 


mine the indifference interval unaffected by any particular range of 
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intervals presented, only the judgment made to the first interval 
presented to each subject was used. Under this latter condition the 
indifference interval for empty intervals was 2,480 sigma+90 sigma, 
and for filled intervals 1,303 sigma+43 sigma. [10 min.] 


PROGRAM: ABNORMAL PsycHo.ocy I] 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 2:00 P.m 
14 SILsByY 
Joun A. McGeocu, Chairman 


The Rorschach Method of Personality Analysis in Organic Psy- 
choses. ZYGMUNT PioTROWSKI, Columbia University 


In a preliminary investigation of organic psychotics by the 
Rorschach method a list of eight signs peculiar to organic psychotics 
was obtained. This list was then applied to a group of twenty 
patients with psychoses of possible organic origin. By means of 
these signs it was possible to suggest differential diagnoses which 
were not incompatible with results of neurological and psychiatric 


examinations in any of those cases. 
[he Rorschach technique was found to aid recognition of organi 


onditions as well as other laboratory methods with the exception of 


surgical investigation [he experiment confirmed Rorschach’s and 
Oberholzer’s claim of the usefulness of the Rorschach inkblot method 
in differentiating organic from functional psychoses An organic 
disease of the central nervous system alters psychological reactions 
specifically, thus making the application of a purely psychological 
1 sucl s the Ro ich especial truittu QO 
Y Sch lw Dis t 
7. Davin SHakow, Worcester State Hosy 


During an earlier series of experiments on discrimination reaction 
in schizophrenic and normal subjects it was found that there 
is apparently a greater tendency on the part of the schizophrenics 


to establish minor sets, t.e. to be influenced by the immediately pre 


ding stimulus, as judged trom lengthened reaction times Le 
etermine the validity of this finding the present experiment was 


lucted by Malcolm Y. McCormick Various arrangements o 


uli which would facilitate the establishment of minor sets it 
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different degrees were presented to twenty schizophrenic subjects, 
selected from the extremes of the distributions of a number of rele- 
vant physiological and psychological characteristics, and to ten 
normal subjects. ‘The results are analyzed in relation to other find- 
ings on the patients and the implications for a theory of schizophrenia 


involving adaptation discussed. [15 mit 
Concept Format Ol / est im >< h 3 pm } I E. Ha NFMANN, Khode 


Island State Hospital, and J. KAsaAnin, Michael Reese Hospital. 


The present investigation had for its purpose to test Vigotsky’s 
thesis according to which schizophrenic patients show an impairment 
of conceptual thinking, indicated especially clearly by disturbances 


f formation of new concepts. To test this thesis 


in the process « 
Vigotsky-Saharov’s variation of Ach’s method was used. The sub- 


ject is confronted with a number of blocks of varied shapes, colors 
and sizes, and has the task of finding the fourfold division that is 
indicated by nonsense words written on the bottoms of the blocks 


After every attempt at classification one of the blocks is turned over 


by the examiner and the name revealed serves as a clue for furt 


trials. The “correct” classification is based on a combination of 
two characteristics, so that in arriving t the subject has to 
certain artificial concepts. The performance is scored 1 
time and amount of help required ution ; further evice 
of the subject’s level of thinking is obtai trom a detailed ulys 
of his procedure in solving the probk Che results obtained on 60 
patients and 90 normal controls clearly indicate the advantag: 
normal subjects over the schizophi patients and suggest 
repression to a pre-conceptual level t king represents a promi 
nent trait in certain cases of schizophr 15 min. | 
The Reaction of Schizophrenics to Interrupted Tasks. Maria A 
RICKERS-OvSIANKINA, Worcester State Hospital. 
This study is part of a more extensive investigation which, on 


basis of K. Lewin’s theories, aims at a systematic formulation of the 
personality structure of schizophrenic individuals. The present 
experiment is concerned with one aspect of the problem: the ability 
of a person to form and sustain firmly segregated tension-systems 
For this purpose the method of interrupting the subject in the per- 
formance of a “ goal-determined ” task was used. In a situation of 


this type normal individuals showed a strong tendency to complete 
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a task once started ; 73% of the interrupted tasks being resumed and 
completed at the first opportunity. In contrast to this behavior 
schizophrenic subjects acted considerably less “ goal-determined,” 
the percentage of resumed and completed tasks being only 42%. 
Moreover, the patients repeatedly interrupted their activities of their 
own accord. Those patients who did finish the task frequently 
attained the completion only after several self-initiated interruptions. 
The conclusion is drawn that schizophrenics show a definite impedi 
ment in forming firmly segregated tension-systems. The theoretical 
implications of these findings are discussed. [15 min., slides. | 


The Preferential Repetition of Successful and Unsuccessful Activs- 
ties. SAUL ROSENZWEIG, Worcester State Hospital. 

In previous experimentation with a group of crippled children 
who were given two easy jig-saw puzzles as a competitive test under 
such conditions that one of the tasks was successfully finished, the 
other interrupted as a failure before its completion, it was found that 
the younger children preferred to repeat the successful performance, 
the older children, the unsuccessful one. Higher mental ages and 
higher ratings on the trait of pride as assigned by the teachers of the 
children also characterized those choosing to repeat the unsuccessful 
task. One interpretation of these results is that an increase in intel- 


lectual capacity makes for a greater tendency to seek closures in 
performance. Another is that with increase in age comes an increase 
in pride and self-criticalness, entailing a certain sensitiveness to 
failure and leading to attempts at self-vindication. In keeping with 
this interpretation it would be said that the younger children were 
} 


not wounded by their unsuccessful efforts because they lacked a sens« 


f responsibility in relation to these activities ; it would even be ques 
tionable whether one could say that they experienced failure at all 

Further studies on other groups of subjects have shed additional 
light upon the problem. Work with uncrippled normal children has 
not only confirmed the previous results but has served to delimit the 
more representative lower age range of the function under study 
Experiments with college undergraduates have correspondingly 
explored the upper age range. With feebleminded subjects, where it 
is possible within certain limits to vary chronological age while hold- 
ing mental age constant, the importance of the intellectual factor in 
determining repetition-choice was studied. Schizophrenic subjects, 
in whom normal mental ages but abnormal personality variations are 
found, made possible the evaluation of the dynamic factors involved. 
[15 min.] 
















































PROGRAM: HuMAN LEARNING I] 
FrIpAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 2:00 P.M. 
105 DarRTMOUTH 
Water S. HuNTER, Chairman 


A Natural Case of Transfer of Training in Handwriting from the 
Left Hand to the Right Hand. Paut CAMPBELL YOUNG 
Louisiana State University. 

Desiring to keep his mind off his troubles and to substantiate thx 
training-versus-endowment hypothesis, an accountant wrote and 
figured exclusively with his left hand for more than four months 
Besides, he diligently practiced writing sinistrally. Thus he achieved 
an effortless, rounded, “ copy-book”’ script, quite different from his 
former labored dextral “ scribble” (sic) Suffering with sinistral 
fatigue one Sunday from prolonged practice, he began writing 
dextrally and, to his surprise, in a style even more fluent, mors 
rounded, more “ copy-book * in appearance than his sinistral writing 


The report includes photostatic copies of samples of the three 


styles of writing, all on one page; along with the subject's account of 
the sinistral learning process and his introspections upon this transfer 
of skill His descriptions tend to confirm the configurational 
hypothes 10 min.|] 
Equivalencs bhonse in Learnin [. Waters, University of 
Arkansas 
Numerous more or less scattered observations of what may be 
called equivalence of response appear in the psychological literature 


The paper to be reported has three purposes: (1) To bring together 
these scattered observations; (2 


) to present new experimental evi- 
dence of the phenomenon; and (3) to emphasize the importance of 
the concept of equivalence of response for learning theory. 

The experimental evidence presented for the first time includes 
three sets of data: (1) Photographs of the successive runs taken by 
rats in traveling up an inclined plane to the incentive; (2) photo- 
graphs of the successive runs taken by rats through the correct 
branch of a simple T-maze; and (3) bilateral transfer data obtained 
in a study of human maze learning. 
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} The photographic records agree with the data of other observers 
showing that what the animal learns is not a single reaction or 

} mode of solving a problem but rather that he acquires simultaneously 
the ability to utilize a number of equally effective modes of response. 

The data on bilateral transfer indicate a carry-over of approximately 

80% to the untrained hand. It will be suggested that equivalence of 

response and bilateral transfer of training belong on the same 


continuum. 


; The significance of the concept of equivalence of response for 
a a en ee ee a a en 
liescriptive theories Of iearning has no eceived aque recognition 


arty ow Oe th ligt + Ff ¢he ; £ lival . . f timuilat > 
articullary in iit ignt O tne ¢ micepts ol equivalence Ot stimulation, 





variability of nervous function, and equivalence of response, it 
] } | ‘ @ r ArT . ] ] f ¢ 4 
i s evident that no definition of learning as the linking of specifi 
ses to specific stimuli or as the development of specific o1 
; particular responses to specifi ir particular situations in be 
accepted as valid. [15 min., slides 

Dp | ; ~ , , facl " cr " TT 

I rinciples ( a Maze Lear ning Ma ALLE STEVENSON > ITH, 
niversity of Washingtor 
Che essentials of this machine are (1) a receptor mechanism that 
. ] 1] ) + ‘ - lL,.- » +) ‘ ] | 

reacts to blind alleys, (2) an effector mechanism that provides loco 
n and that, upon the machine's entering a blind, responds to the 
f = re ‘rr at - RAT? thas : +} —Te hin ; } L-¢ L- 
of the receptor in a way that causes the machine to backtrack 
then to resume its forward progress, (3) a conditioning mecha- 
that permanently alters the machine's directional tendency at 

noint th: -ecede hlind which hay timuilated +} . 
' . PORLILS nat precede DINas which iv¢ Stimulate } ector 
revious encounters, and (4) a mechanism which carries the con- 
} ng device and which changes position relative to the machine’s 
gress through the maze. All modifications that result from the 
hine s encounters are confined to the machine itself Che maze 


uns unchanged 


of the 4,096 possible patterns of a maze 





; ] 4 : : lane . 1m «¢ : ] 7 . . — 1 
welve Y units is lea d in a single trans sa 0 
Hypotheses Concerning Practi E quit ; 


EDWARD B. GREENE, Universitv of Michigan 
The three hyp ttheses are: 
1) That an individual’s score, expressed in amount-correct-per- 


time, has an inverse linear relation to the rate and to the errors. for 





asks of one level of complexity, during a particular period of prac 
ice. This linear relationship does not hold for extremes of the scale 


2) That an individual’s scores on two tasks which varv onlv in 
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a small degree of complexity or precision have a constant ratio to 
each other over wide periods of practice. 

(3) That an individual’s ratio between two such tasks has a 
direct linear relationship with his maximum scores in these tasks at 
the end of a long practice period. 

In order to test these three hypotheses, 155 college students prac- 
ticed aiming at 4 mm. and at 1'% mm. circles three times 2 day for 
ten days, with each hand separately. The results confirmed the three 
hypotheses with considerable precision. Each person’s scores showed 
a very definite schema between rate, accuracy, and amount of practice 

The results have a practical significance, since they indicate that 


a person's maximum performance at the end of a practice series can 


be accurately predicted at an early stage in practice. The results 


1 


have a theoretical value in that they show a uniform relationship 


between acts of different complexity or motor precision. ‘This rela- 
tionship may be expressed as a law. Further studies are suggested 
to test these hypotheses in the fields of perceptual discrimination and 
problems requiring inferences 15 mi lides. | 
Factors in Improvement with Practic: HERBERT Wooprow, U 
versity of Illinois 
When goodness of test-score is regarded as dependent upon 
certain general and specific abilities (or factors), the problem arises 


of determining on what factors depends that part of the final score 
which constitutes the improvement resulting from practice. 

Practice consisting of 39 sittings, each lasting 105 minutes ar 
divided between 7 tests, was completed by 56 subjects. The tests 


practiced (each of which, with the exception of the speed 


test, was 
prepared in 10 different forms) were the following: horizontal 
adding, number-letter substitution, modified spot pattern, multiple 
instruction letter cancellation, speed in making gates, estimation of 
’ 


is. In 


relative length of lines, and rearranging letters to make wor 
order to obtain reliability coefficients in the neighborhood of +.95 
for both initial and final scores, the scores made on the first five days 
were combined into one initial score and those made on the last 
three days into one final score. 

A factorial analysis was made of the correlational matrix formed 
by the intercorrelations of all scores—initial, final and improvement 
scores in the practice tests and, in addition, the scores on numerous 
end tests, including intelligence tests. 


No general improvement factor was present. In other words 
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there was no evidence of a general ability 


The improvements were, however, by no 


the factor analysis, there were isolated s¢ 
intelligence. These abilities were found t 


lations with improvement, each of them 








on the factor specific to the particular test practiced. 
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to improve with practice. 
means entirely dependent 
By means of 
-veral abilities, other than 
» show very decided corre- 
entering as 


Aid 


inipe rtant 


common factor in some small sub-group of the seven improvement 
scores. [15 Miin., slides. | 
7 
he Effect on the Reliability of a Mas lating the Pure Maz: 
Factor. RicHarD LEDGERWOOD, Southeastern Teachers College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
The problem involves the factorial partition of learning scores 
A generalized form of the so-called two-factor theory is postulated 
The question is raised, Why should increasing the length of a test 
crease its reliability? It is tentatively suggested that if a test be 
garded as a batter f the items composing it, an increase in the 
ber of items augments the factor common to them all and 
lishes the relative importance of the specific 1 chance factors 
resent in each. If a table of the intertrial correlations of perform 
ores is constructed and fact sis applied, the de 
s of performance at successive points the course of learning 
be isolated and fractional learning cut structed by treating 
loadings as weights and fi ig the products of the raw 
s and these weights. In this n er t specific and INceé 
factors can at once be eliminated and the sa result obtained as by 
lengthening the test. If necessary several su ‘pure fractions’ can 
be combined and what amounts to thi mmunality products of the 
raw scores used for the purposs \n attempt is made to verify this 
soning by application to a variety of mi ning data lest 
ude data from two forms of a pencil maze with which al 
eings were used as subjects and several animal mazes of different 
lengths and difficulty. The results so far obtained seem to firm 
theory. A factorial definition of the validity of maze-perform- 
e scores is suggested, and evidence is found of both the greater 
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error 1e€s 


[15 min., slic 
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related to the successful adjustment of the mentally deficient subjects 
[15 min.] 


Abilities and Scholarship of High School Seniors in College and 
Non-College Cities. James P. Porter, Ohio University. 


Two high schools in Ohio and one in Missouri constituted the 
experimental groups. One senior group in each state was used as the 
control. A control for one of the groups in an Ohio college city had 
to be omitted. Cities were paired as to size and following cor- 
respondence with persons acquainted with the localities 

One or the other of Forms 17 and 18 of the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination was used as one measure of ability. The 
College Aptitude Test prepared by the Association of Minnesota 

he other measure of ability. These tests were 
administered by local school officials or Mr. Leland W. Boord, a 
graduate student. Mr. James H. Burke has assisted the former in 


id. 
the 


f 


lleges gave us t 


statistical computations. Only grades in academic subjects were 
ncluded in computing averages of scholastic success. Correlations 
between ability measures and average scholarship are somewhat 


higher than those reported earlier by others; the two tests agree 


almost as well as the Ohio test does with itself; the rank-differ 
method and he Pearson r method give findings closelv com rable. 


The senior pupils in college cities appear to be working more in 


‘dance with their abilities as measured. The Ohio test is a 
ly better differentiating instrument than the Minnesota, within 


the group definitely intending to go to college. With the exception 


of city E in Ohio no significant differences were found in the ability 


ic 


£ ee | , - . 1] > ana ’ “ll ~44 "Tt! 1 a4 ~ mas c 
r students in college and n-colliege cities. ine determination of 
ther differences—social, emotional and attitudinal—is contemplated 


[15 min., slides. ] 


Effect upon Student Achievement in Psychology of Weekly 
Examinations and of Stress upon Improvement ALVIN C, 
EuricH, University of Minnesota. 

The purpose of this experiment was to determine the extent to 
which weekly examinations and emphasis upon improvement rather 


+} 


1 final achievement motivate students in their study of psychology. 
The subjects were registered in Practical Applications in Psychology, 
a course offered in the General College of the University of Minne- 
sota. The instructor, Dr. Howard P. Longstaff, collaborated 
throughout the investigation. 
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Sixty-three students comprised the experimental group. They 
were registered during the spring term of 1935 when initial, weekly 
and final tests were administered. Throughout the quarter emphasis 
was placed upon gains and the students were requested to chart their 
progress. The experimental group were matched individually on the 
basis of College Ability Test ratings and initial scores with members 
of a control group, who, while registered in the fall of 1935, took 
only the initial and final tests. Throughout the quarter final achieve 
ment rather than progress was stressed 

No significant difference between the two groups was found in 
final achievement or in the amount of improvement during 
quarter. Furthermore, the effect of weekly tests was the same for 


1 


students at the extremes of the distributions as for the entire groups 


~ 
1 


An analysis of the initial scores in terms of their predictive value for 


final achievement shows that students with high initial scores mad 
small absolute gains but large relative gains; whereas, students wit 
) } 17 gle - . 
low initial scores made large absolute gains but small relative gains 
‘ ’ . saat - « ‘ } L<«!] aac 
It was found further that changes in beliefs or attitudes while study 
ing psycholog re not as pe tast etention o t 
[15 min. ] 
in j wd DStatris Bas ¢ 7 Cur 
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\ stu olish usage ; the basi f one 
one-half mulli ises, with records ( 1 five-year period Ko 
thousa operated in tl um, which was conducted 

. < 5 | 
under a t Che Carnegie | ition for the Advancement 
ot Teaching 

ae ie ed upon ten diff tests Natio ide grade 
norms established for each test indicate the degree of progress made 
from grade to grade. Progress in mastery from grade to grade was 
also determined for each individual principle of usage. The nation- 


wide study showed that, because of the difficulty of least essential 


points of usage, only a negligible degree of mastery of such points 
is attained, although teachers devote a great amount of time to these 


e show, for the seventh 


points. Records for the country as a whol 
23% 


grade, only 34.7% mastery of essentials, mastery of niceties, 


and 11.8% mastery of least important points of usage. 
On the basis of test records, combined with teachers’ ratings * 
as to the importance of each principle of usage, a sequence for the 


* Statistical analysis of these ratings will be explained. 
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introduction of principles has been developed as a guide for cur- 
riculum revision. It insures the introduction of points of usage in 
an order consistent with pupils’ needs and abilities. 

The National Council of Teachers of English in its current report 
on curriculum revision has recommended the revision of elementary 
curriculums in accordance with the findings of this study. 

A number of special techniques developed for the purpose of 
increasing mastery of usage will be discussed, among them a method 
which effectively carries over into everyday life the habits of correct 
isage established in the English class. [15 min.] 

Causes of Failure in Reading. Artuur I. Gates, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 


The evidence to be presented was obtained from the following 
sources: (1) The New York City Remedial Reading project in 
hich 500 or more W.P.A. workers have been engaged since 
nuary, 1934, and in which over 12,000 pupils have been studied ; 
2) more intensive studies of several groups of reading disabilities ; 
3) intensive studies of several groups of children during the first 
ear of reading experience, and (4) examinations of miscellaneous 
small groups. 
Data will be presented concerning the relationship to reading 
sability of: (1) various sensory defects; (2) intelligence; (3) pho- 
netic inaptitude; (4) lateral dominance of eye and hand and lack 
of it; (5) defective mental processes; (6) deficiencies in personality 
temperament ; (7) unfavorable preschool conditions; (8) begin- 
ing reading too early; (9) unfortunate classroom conditions; 
10) inadequate teaching material and techniques, etc. In general, 
ie data from the various sources agree well in attributing great 
importance to factors (2), (9) and (10), considerable importance 
to (1), (3), and (6), some to (5), (7), and very little to (4) and 
The impressive role of combinations of defects or limitations 


be stressed. Types 


f psychological study and examination 
eeded for every child entering school and some suggestions con- 
cerning the relation of the psychologists and teachers will be offered. 
[15 min. ] 


Differential Effect of Age and Experience on Mental Abilities. 
HERBERT SORENSON, University of Minnesota. 
The data for this paper were obtained by measuring the mental 
abilities of various groups of several hundred adults by means of 
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general aptitude or intelligence tests. Analysis of the test results 
indicates that the older adults are relatively poorer than younger 
adults in some abilities but are better in others. It appears that some 
abilities increase with age, while others decline. There are also those 
abilities which show little upward or downward trend with age. 

These investigations do not purport to indicate whether ability 
increases, decreases or remains constant with age. It is difficult to 
draw such conclusions when the degree of selection of adults through- 
out the age range is unknown. 

The data do show, however, that age and experience have a 
differential effect on abilities. Some increase while others decrease. 
The findings also stimulate one to inquire whether or not most 
investigators of adult abilities and capacities have not failed to dif- 
ferentiate ability from capacity. Decline in ability has been inter- 
preted as indicating a decrease in sheer capacity or basic intelligence. 
The data to be described and discussed in this paper cause one to 
suspect that such reasoning is highly fallacious. The various abilities 
measured by the typical intelligence tests increase or decline to a 
considerable extent as a consequence of adult opportunity and experi- 
ence. Such trends do not, however, necessarily indicate either 


growth or decline of basic capacity. [15 min.] 


PROGRAM: ANIMAL PsycHoLocy II 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 9:00 a.m. 
105 DarTMOUTH 


Rospert M. YERKES, Chairman 


Effect of Vibrato Stimulation on Natural Songs of Roller Canaries. 
Mitton Metresset, University of Southern California. 


As reported to the Association last year, the vibrato is not a part 
of the natural song of roller canaries reared in sound-proof cages. 
In the roller-canary project this past year, two males in sound-proof 
cages have been stimulated with a standardized vibrato on a phono- 
graph record, and nothing else. 

The natural rolls and tours appeared just as under non-stimu- 
lated conditions. As time went on, the attempt to produce the 
vibrato was made from the natural effects which had similar char- 
acteristics. Typical natural schockel, for example, has a variation 
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of a half-step at a rate of seven times per second just as the stimu- 
lating vibrato has, but its separate patterns are discrete, whereas the 
vibrato patterns are contiguous. Certain schockel patterns have 
become more contiguous under vibrato stimulation, although the 
schockel in its natural form is still produced 

Not only has the vibrato become a part of the song of the birds, 
but the natural song shows a convergence upon vibrato as a dominant 
factor. New rolls and tours have appeared in the relating of the 
natural effects with the trained vibrato. For instance, a trill, not in 
the natural song and distinct from vibrato, has been integrated into 
one roller’s daily song. 

The vibrato training did not inhibit any important natural effect 
in the sense of completely eliminating it from the song, although some 
effects appear less frequently in the vibrato-trained song than in the 
natural song. Those similar to the vibrato, which are minor in the 
natural song, appear prominently in the taught song 

The significance of goal-less (“ blind,” untaught from external 
sources) performance in isolated rollers as contrasted with goal- 
learning in vibrato-stimulated rollers is open to theorizing. [15 min., 


slides. | 


The Relation Between Fear and Withdrawal Behavior in Dogs. 
(From the Anatomy Department, Cornell Medical College.) 
FREDERICK C. THorNE, Hunter College. 


A selected group of 178 dogs representing 14 pure-bred and 19 
hybrid types were tested under controlled conditions by simple 
observational techniques to determine their friendliness. When first 
observed, many dogs were wild in that they had not been handled. 
Quantitative results were obtained by measuring the closeness of 
approach of each animal to the experimenter in three situations 
involving graded emotional adjustments of the dogs. After a thirty 
day taming period, every animal was ranked according to maximum 
friendliness shown. Although many dogs improved their rankings 


as the experiment continued, only 54% of them received ranking 


as completely friendly. All degrees of withdrawal behavior were 
observed in the refractory animals. The negative behavior was 
not altered by offering more attractive rewards. Transfer experi- 
ments show that friendliness is specific to a given situation; the 
improvements noted were not carried over to strangers. 

The group of incompletely friendly animals was subjected to 
further experimentation in which forceful procedures were adopted. 
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Negative animals were caught and forced to submit to handling 
over a 30 day period. The animals immediately divided themselves 
into two groups, one becoming :ompletely inhibited and the other 
showing a wild manic response. The inhibitory animals showed a 
tendency to improve under this treatment and 50% of them eventu- 
ally attained a completely friendly ranking. The dogs showing the 
manic response showed no tendency to improve and many of them 
became progressively more unfriendly. The degrees of fear involved 
were roughly estimated according to failure to eat, urination, defeca- 
tion or vomiting occurring during the experiment. Study of 
genetic relationships indicates that the fear reactions reported are 


characteristic of family groups rather than breeds. [15 min.] 


Competitive Behavior in Rats. WittiAm M. Leptey, The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

The experiment to be reported was planned and executed in an 
attempt to answer the question: can rats be induced to exhibit 
behavior analogous to that which is loosely called competitive with 
reference to human behavior ? 

Twelve litter mates, six males and six females were run in a 
straight thirty-foot alley with a food goal. Timing was semi- 
automatic. The successive experimental procedures were as follows: 

1. Each rat was given twenty, manually guided, untimed, 
rewarded runs in isolation (four runs per day). 

2. Each rat was given eighty unguided, untimed, rewarded runs 
in isolation (four runs per day). 

3. Each rat was given forty unguided, timed, rewarded runs 
in isolation (four runs per day) 

+. Upon the basis of the mean time scores obtained in 3, the 
rats were then matched and paired within each sex group. These 
pairs were then given forty unguided, timed rewarded runs in pairs 
(four runs per day). 

5. These pairs were then given forty additional unguided, timed 
runs (four runs per day). In these forty runs only the winning 
rat in each run, that is to say, only the rat first attaining the goal 
box, was rewarded. 

The results from procedure 3 show that the group had been 
trained to a speed of locomotion plateau. The data from procedure 
4 appear to show that the interstimulation resulting from running 
in pairs was adequate to produce a significant increase in speed of 
locomotion. The data gathered by procedure 5 reveal no evidence 
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of a discrimination between the pre-goal winning situation and the 
pre-goal losing situation. Interpretations and further experiments 
are to be suggested. [15 min.] 


Further Study of Codperative Behavior in Chimpanzee. MEREDITH 
P. CrawForp, Yale University. 
Young chimpanzees were trained in pairs to solve problems 
requiring teamwork or cooperation [he pulling in of a heavy 


box baited with food by two ropes was chosen for detailed study. 
7 | 7 
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were tests of ‘drive’ strength. Hunger, thirst, sex and exploratory 
activity were each measured by several different tests, ‘emotion’ 
and general activity by one test each. 

Results: (1) The majority of the tests yielded reliabilities 
ranging from .85 to .98. 

(2) If the same apparatus and method are used for different 
drives, the intercorrelations are usually significant. 

(3) When the same drive is measured by several different 
methods, significant intercorrelations may or may not be obtained 
(a) Six exploratory tests yield intercorrelations of .28 to .64. (b) 
Seven sex tests yield correlations of .15 to .69, only 3 of the 21 r’s 
being under .37. The interpretation of these results as indicating 
the existence of a more or less unitary sex drive is complicated by 
the fact that these tests also show fairly consistent correlations with 


measures of other drives and by consideration of the order of testing 


(c) Hunger tests do not show consistent intercorrelations, nor do 
tests of thirst. Intercorrelations involving these drives appear 
be due more to special aptitudes upon certain types of test, rather 


than to differences in the strength of drive. 

(4) Emotion as measured by defecation in a novel situation 
shows consistent, but low, negative correlations with the mayjority 
of the tests used. The highest correlations (around —.4Q) for this 


\ 


test were with the sex and learning measures 

(5) Two tests which correlate but slightly or not at all upon 

the first application may correlate significantly after several 
rq 


repetitions. [15 min.] 


Periodicity of Sexual Behavior in Chimpanzee. James H. E vper 


at yl ey 


Yale Laboratories of Primate | 

Sixteen chimpanzees representing various stages of sexual 
maturity were observed in more than 500 experimental matings for 
the purpose of determining the relations between oestrus and vari- 
ous other conditions. Of primary interest was the periodicity of 
receptivity in the female, the consequent effect upon the male, and 
the relation of this behavior to the sexual status of the female 

Matings involving a given pair of animals ordinarily produced 
results which were consistent and predictable. Likewise, the behavior 
of an individual male with various females showed a high correla- 
tion with the sexual status of the female. Comparing these results 
with those of Hartman and Ball, there appears to be a greater 
variability in chimpanzees than in monkeys. Some males show a 
marked ability to discriminate slight differences in the female while 
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others are less selective, responding without regard to the day of 
cycle or sexual status 

These observations suggest tentatively that previous reports to 
the effect that copulation in chimpanzee occurs throughout the sexual 
cycle irrespective of temporal phase or physiological status of the 
female inaccurately represent the facts for the genus Pan. Obser- 
vations reported here provide some possible explanations for the 
discrepancies which have appeared 


On the other hand, the present information does not indicate 


periodicity of clearly defined limits for all subjects. The reason 
for this, aside from certain defects in observational technique, appears 
to lie in the complexity of factors determining sexual behavior. All 


the evidence obtained thus far indicates that sociological, environ- 


ntal, and physiological conditions affecting the sexual response 
’ hin 


ipanzee are much more numerous than in the lower mammals. 


[The response of male and female to each other involves subtleties 


f behavior which are not thoroug! 


erstood and demand 
extended study before the behavior can be interpreted satisfactorily 


[15 min., slides. ] 


Sexual Responsiveness Female Monkeys After Castration and 
Subsequent Estrin Admiunistratior JOSEPHINE Batt, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School 
Nine female rhesus monkeys were used for this study. The 


measurement of sexual receptivity was based on the animals’ response 
to males in several 10-min. mating tests given three times a week 
over extended periods of time. Most of the animals were observed 
continuously, except for the hot summer months, for two or three 
years. Four of them were tested throughout several normal 
menstrual cycles before castration. 

After castration sex interest drops, over varying periods of time, 

practically zero. 

Injection of estrogenic hormones (Progynon B, Schering and 
Amniotin, Squibb) raises it to normal 

There seems to be a slight tendency to periodicity after removal 
of the ovaries. Before this was taken into consideration there was 
little relation between hormone dosage and amount of reaction By 
administering the hormone at monthly intervals this relationship 
has been improved. The discrepancies encountered on this regime 
are consistent with the observation of Engle and Hartman that the 
summer (non-breeding) season reduces response to sex hormones 


[15s : 


[15 min., slides. ] 
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The Effect of Functional Periodicity on the Learning Process. 
Orpua Mavust Loven, Mills Training School for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The purpose of this study was to ascertain what influence func- 

tional periodicity has on women’s mental efficiency as shown by 

the learning process. The subjects were ninety-six unmarried, 
college women between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four 

[he quantitative data were delimited to scores on (1) daily five- 
minute learning tests, (2) Thurstone Personality Schedule, Clark 

Revision, (3) Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, Form A 

(given between menstrual periods) and Form B (given during men 


struation ) The learning tests were administered on thirty-two 
consecutive school days to sixty-five students, and forty school days 
to thirty-one students. The qualitative data were delimited to 
attributes (1) of certain remembered mental and physical habits, 


and (2) of emotional disturbance, pain, and worry recorded daily 
The subjects were naive as to the true nature of the experiment. 


Daily graphic records of each subject s performance provided moti- 


vation. The quantitative and qualitative data were grouped for 
each subject according to the four phases of the menstrual cycle and 
analyzed statistically 

The results were: (1) learning progresses during the four 


phases of the menstrual cycle with no statistically demonstrable dif- 


ferences; (2) functional periodicity has no demonstrable effect upon 
intelligence or upon neurotic tendencies; (3) mental activities which 
require only speed are not affected by gynaecological periods; (4) 
number of equations incorrectly completed varies on specific days 
in the menstrual cycle; (5) although, as given from memory, there 
is only slight relationship between qualitative variables and physio- 
logical periodicity, the relationship of attributes varies widely on 
specific days of the menstrual cycle; (6) the relationship is slight 
between the number of equations completed daily and the attributes; 
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(7) mental efficiency, as measured by correct responses, is not 
affected in subjects of this age and occupation. [15 min.] 


The Optimal Locus of Facilitatory Tension in Muscular Work. G. L. 
FREEMAN, Northwestern University. 


Current research indicates much confusion regarding the effects 
of muscle tension on performance. The present experiment studied 
the locus of anticipatory tension as one factor entering into the 
equation. Subjects performed finger oscillations with right or left 
biceps or triceps sustaining various weights. Results indicate that 
different loads affect optimal facilitation of the test performance 
when acting from different muscle groups. To eliminate compli- 
cating central factors, such as attentional shifts in a bifurcate task, 
subjects again performed finger oscillations, but with ipsilateral or 
contralateral muscles contracting in response to faradic stimulation 
of their motor points. Optimal facilitation is produced by antici- 
patory contraction in muscle groups most closely associated with 
the reacting member. Novocaine nerve-block abolishes facilitative 
effects of contraction developed in associated muscles, indicating the 
importance of proprioceptive pathways. The relation of these results 
to principles of spinal irradiation is discussed. [10 min., slides. | 


Output of Muscular Action Potentials and Output of Mental Work 
R. C. Davis, Indiana University. 


For any motor theory of psychological processes the determi- 
nation of the exact relation between muscular activity and mental 
work done is of decisive importance. The writer takes it as a 
rather well established generalization that psychological activity of 
any nature and any degree is accompanied by disturbance in every 
somatic system. <A series of experiments on the intimacy of that 
relationship is here reported. The first study in this series (pub- 
lished by M. S. Clites) showed a distinct positive relation between 
increase in muscular action potential and success in the solution 
of a certain problem. Subsequent experiments, using approximately 
45 subjects in a group used the same procedure for the study of 
other tasks. With subjects trying to learn a poetic passage there 
was a reliable negative relation between increase in action potentials 
and amount learned, measured by both words and meaning. A 
group of subjects working at serial addition showed no relation 
between accomplishment and increase of action potentials. When 
subjects worked at long multiplication the negative relation again 
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appeared, with time as a measure, and also with accuracy. It is 
clear that there is no general relation between amount of increase 
in action potentials and output of work, though relationships exist 
for specific cases and call for explanation. The factors of ability, 
practice, difficulty, and distraction are suggested as variables which 
need to be taken into account along with output of work. As the 
chief difference in the several types of work seems to be in applica- 
bility of previous experience, the factor of practice is probably most 
important in accounting for the differences found. To investigate 
further the factors mentioned series of measurements have been 
taken on the same individuals, calculation of results being incomplete 


at the time of writing 15 min., slides. | 
> j 


A Comparative Study of Mental Fatigue and Anoxemia. ARTHUR 

G. Brits, University of Chicago 

Because mental fatigue is characterized by an increase in the 
frequency and length of blocks occurring in continuous association 
and because one theory of mental fatigue relates it to a depletion 
of the oxygen supply in the higher nerve centers, this investigation 
was made to get a comparative picture of the results of anoxemia, 
where oxygen deprivation is artificially induced, and of mental fatigu: 
from continuous performance. Anoxemia was produced by having 
the subjects inspire, one hour continuously, from a large bag in 
which nitrogen and air were mixed in varying proportions, to give 
percentages of oxygen ranging from 12 to 9, as compared with the 
20.9% in normal air. Performance was registered on the author’s 


sychergometer. The results show a striking resemblance between 

. 5 

the fatigue effects and those from oxygen deprivation. [10 min., 
g 

slides. | 


Blocking in Mental and Motor Tasks During a 65 Hour Vigil. NeEtr 
WARREN and Brant Crark, University of Southern California. 


Results of tests during prolonged sleeplessness have been largely 
S db 


negative due, apparently, to a tendency on the part of the subjects 
to compensate by increasing effort. The present report is concerned 
with one of a number of measures intended to miaimize the factor 
of compensation; measures including tests of visual coordinations, 
irritability, etc., in which voluntary control is less significant, and 
tests of “ blocking ” in continuous mental and motor tasks, sufficiently 
prolonged to diminish the probability of compensation. 

The method of indicating mental fatigue by recording “ blocks,” 
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as used by Bills, was adapted for the present series of tests. Sub- 
jects were tested on alternate addition and subtraction, on color 
naming, and on finger tapping. A “ block” was defined as a period 
of failure to respond, equal to at least twice the modal response 
time. Each of four subjects was tested at 10 hour intervals during 
a period of 65 hours of sleeplessness. 
In addition and subtraction and in color naming tests an increase 
in number of “ blocks” was noted, reaching a peak after about 48 
hours of sleeplessness. The average time of response did not change 
significantly during the test period. During the last 17 hours a 
decrease in number of “ blocks ” was observed in two subjects with 
the final number remaining well above the control level. There was 
msiderable fluctuation of response in successive performances by 
each subject. While “ blocks” in tapping were recorded there was 


significantly greater frequency after loss of sleep. [15 min.] 


The Effect of Suggested Attitudes on Work Production and Feelings 
of Tiredness and Boredness. James H. Taytor, Wittenberg 


College, Springfield, Ohio 


Problem: To determine effects of various attitudes suggested in 
somnambulistic trance and waking state, in individual and group 
situations, on work production and feelings of tiredness and 


; 
boredness. 


Procedure: Ninety S’s worked continuously for four hours on 
a production problem involving conduction of small metal slugs 
through a simple maze pathway, designed to prevent automatic per- 
formance. Records were kept of number of slugs produced per 
15-minute period, subjects’ self-rating of tiredness and boredness, and 


> 


Typical findings: In the normal group situation, production 
increased constantly throughout the work period, while reports of 
tiredness and boredness showed constant decrement. Support 

und for Lewin’s concept of “psychic satiation.” In contrast to 


is 


\llport’s findings, normal S’s working alone produced more, reported 
less tiredness and boredness than did normal S’s working in a group. 
Hypnotized S’s, working in a group, produced about the same, 
reported almost the same feelings as did normal S’s. S’s paid a 
bonus, and S’s allowed a regular rest, produced significantly more, 
but reported about the same decrement in feeling, as did normal S’s. 


Normal S’s working individually under suggestions of no fatigue 


produced far more than did S’s working under suggestions of 
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extreme fatigue, and also showed significantly less decrement in 
feelings of tiredness and boredness. The same observation in respect 
to production holds for somnambules, but they reported far less 
decrement in tiredness and boredness. Typical tentative conclu- 
sions: Physiological fatigue is rarely encountered in the psycho- 
logical laboratory. Feelings of tiredness and boredness are largely 
determined by preéxperimental attitudes rather than by the nature 
of the work itself. (Credit to C. E. Thompson and D. Spassoff for 
obtaining and treating much of the data.) [15 min., slides. ] 














